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Education May Take Place in Many Settings 


From High School to Job 


Joun W. GarDNER 


In The Carnegie Corporation of New York Annual Report 


on JUNE of this year approxi- 
mately 1,873,000 boys and girls 
will graduate from high school, 
993,000 of 
full-time or 
part-time college work. I want to 
talk about the 880,000 boys and 
girls who will not go to college 
at all—and about an additional 
900,000 who dropped out before 
high-school graduation. 


and approximately 


these will go on to 


The great prestige that college 
education today has achieved is 
the source of many false notions, 
and one of the worst is that it is 
the only form of continued learning 
after high school. This false em- 
phasis we place on continued for- 
mal schooling has two unfortunate 
consequences. On the one hand, it 
exerts pressure on the young per- 
schooling 
whether or not he has any taste or 
aptitude for it. This is often harm- 
ful to him; it is always costly to 
society; and it leads to make- 
believe education. On the other 
hand, if he drops out of high school 
or doesn’t go on to college, he is 
led to believe that he has landed 


son to continue his 
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John W. Gardner is President, Car- 

negie Corporation of New York. 

Reported from The Carnegie Cor- 

poration of New York Annual Re- 
port, 1960, 11-20. 
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on the scrap heap and that further 
learning or growth is out of the 
question. This is disastrous for his 
morale and in the long run danger- 
ous to society. 

We cannot do anything imme- 
diately to alter the 
emphasis on 


fierce over- 
formal 
schooling. But we might devise a 


system that will avoid some of the 


continued 


worst evils that have flowed from 
this overemphasis. Such a system 
will be one in which a young per- 
son’s transition from the formal ed- 
ucational the outside 
world is not an unceremonious re- 
jection, but a carefully planned 
transfer to a new setting for per- 
sonal growth. 

Once a young person has left 
school, no one is officially con- 
cerned with his educational or vo- 
cational future. It is not usually 


system to 
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regarded as a responsibility of the 
school. But it should be. We should 
not simply turn these boys and 
girls out on the streets. They need 
advice. They need jobs. They need 
to be helped to think constructive- 
ly about their own abilities and 
limitations, ee job opportuni- 
ties, and about their further learn- 
ing and growth. 

To be specific, every high school 
in the land should provide continu- 
ing vocational and _ educational 
counseling for all who leave school 
short of college. These 
should be available until the boy 
or girl reaches the age of 21. 

The personnel responsible for 
this service should be profession- 
ally equipped to appraise the 
young person’s potentialities. They 
should be fully acquainted with 
the kinds of training available out- 
side the formal system, and _ thor- 
oughly informed 


services 


about work op- 


portunities in the area. Besides of- 


fering vocational counseling, some 
school districts may wish to oper- 
ate their own employment service. 
If not, then they should maintain 
close with established 
particularly the local 
State Employment Service. The 
high school should keep the stu- 
dent’s record active until he reach- 
es 21; and an attempt should be 
made to keep informed of his pro- 
gress in activities he undertakes. 


relations 
agencies, 


As for the cost of such service, 
it would be an added expense to 
the schools, but not necessarily to 
society as a whole. Young people 
who fail to get fobs or who become 
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delinquents are a costly burden on 
the whole community; and every 
boy or girl whose abilities are not 
developed is a loss to society. It is 
better to spend money preventing 
such outcomes than to spend it 
later picking up the pieces. 

Those responsible for these ser- 
vices would be dealing primarily 
with boys and girls who had at- 
tained the limit of their ability to 
profit from formal education. It 
would still be necessary to watch 
for those abilities would 
permit them to go further in edu- 
cation than they had chosen to go. 
Such young people, if properly ad- 
vised, might reconsider their de- 
cision. Or, if they insist on ending 
their formal schooling, they might 
consider resuming their education 
after a period of work. Particularly 
in culturally impoverished areas, 
too many bright youngsters end 
their schooling too soon. 


whose 


TRANSITIONAL PLANS 


students the move- 
can be 
various transitional 
These are particu- 
larly important for students who 
de not complete high school. 

One means of effective transi- 
tion between school and commun- 
ity is the work-study program, in 
which the student spends part of 
his time on a job and part in 
school. Such programs deserve far 
greater adoption than they have 
had to date. 

The night school is a common 
solution and a valuable service for 


For many 
ment from school to job 
facilitated by 


arrangements. 
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many youngsters who leave school 
early, realize later the error of their 
decision, and seek to acquire fur- 
ther education. Night classes in 
the public schools are breaking all 
attendance records; and more than 
one-quarter of the present attend- 
ance is in trade courses for semi- 
skilled or skilled The 


courses offer a surprising range of 


workers. 


opportunities for the young person 
who wishes to test his aptitudes 
and to develop skills. 

The transitional experiences need 
not be under the auspices of the 
school. Today there are increasing 
numbers of opportunities to com- 
bine working and learning. A well- 
conducted counseling 
the 
aware of these opportunities. 


program 
should make young person 

Training programs within indus- 
trial corporations have expanded 
until they constitute a respectable 
proportion of all education today. 
Apprenticeship systems have de- 
clined in the skilled crafts and 
trades, but they are still in opera- 
tion in every major industry and 


offer wide opportunities to an am- 


bitious youth. Some labor unions 
have impressive educational pro- 
grams, various branches of govern- 
ment offer jobs that involve an op- 
portunity to learn while working, 
and the armed services offer train- 
ing in a great many occupational 
specialties. There also exist consid- 
erable numbers of special schools— 
for designing, photography, nurs- 
ing, and the like which the young 
person not going on to college 
should consider. 
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SCHOOL 


TO JOB 

While correspondence study of- 
fers the most flexible opportunities 
for study beyond high school, the 
young people who drop out early 
usually have little enthusiasm for 
paper-and-pencil work, and _ that 
is what correspondence study 
amounts to. 

Educational programs on radio 
and television continue to expand 
and provide yet another oppor- 
tunity for the young person to 
md hich school. And, of 


course, jobs themselves are a form 


study be 


of education. 

Unfortunately, jobs are not al- 
ways plentiful for the boy or girl 
who does not go to college. And 
those who drop out of high school 
have even a harder time. Neither 
employers nor organized labor wel- 
come their appearance on the labor 
market, 
ment is a serious problem today, 
particularly in the big cities. It 
may become considerably more 
serious in the years ahead. An ever- 


and juvenile unemploy- 


increasing number of young men 
and women will enter the labor 
market in the 1960’s (40 percent 
more than in the 50’s); and auto- 
mation will almost certainly di- 
minish the number of jobs available 
to these relatively unskilled young 
people. 

If schools have good vocational 
programs, well-planned transitional 
programs of the work-study var- 
iety, and first-class counseling ser- 
vices, then they are in a position 
to answer the question: “When 
should the boy or girl be allowed 
to terminate his full-time formal 
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And the answer will 
be, “At whatever point it has been 
clearly demonstrated to responsible 


schooling?” 


officials that he can gain little by 
continuing.” 

There has been a tendency to 
offer more schooling as the only 
solution to providing for the needs 
of academically less able students. 
There comes a time when that is 
not the answer, and the failure to 
see the constructive alternatives is 
leading us into deeper and deeper 
absurdities. It is leading too many 


young people into educational 
paths that reward them only with 
mis- 
fits. The truth is that in the case 


of the youngster 


the conviction that they are 


who is not very 
talented academically, continuance 


of formal schooling may simply 
prolong a situation in which he is 
doomed to failure. 

A number of forward-looking 
(Milwaukee, for ex- 


that 


communities 


ample) have demonstrated 


there are highly constructive ways 
of dealing with the transitional ex- 


perience for young people of limit- 
ed academic ability. It is high 
time that every school system in 
the nation address itself to this 
problem. 

The successful transition of 
young people from school to job 
will become easier to accomplish 
as the artificial wall between the 
schools and the outer world breaks 
down. That wall has been crum- 
bling for some time and is certain 
to disintegrate further. The vast de- 
velopment of industrial, 


and 


military, 


other educational programs 
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outside the formal systems is strik 
ing evidence of that fact. 
communities, 


In some 
the young 
may get almost precisely the same 


course in a school setting or in an 


per son 


industrial setting. 

\lso disintegrating is the notion 
that education is something that 
goes forward with no interruption 
until it is capped by some sort of 
graduation ceremony, whereupon 
it ends forever. We are coming to 
that 
lifelong, that it may be interrupted 
points, 


realize education should be 


at many and that it may 
take place in many settings. 

We should expect it to become 
an accepted practice for men and 
women to enrol in one or another 
kind of educational program inter- 
mittently throughout 
The boy 


their lives. 
who leaves school early 
may resume his education after a 
period of work or military service. 
The mature individual may enrol 
in an educational program to ac- 
quaint himself with new techno- 
logical developments or sheerly 
for enjoyment. Women may return 
to study after family responsibili- 
ties are over. And retired people 
resume their education. 


When the populace comes to 


may 


that education should be 
an enduring thing in their lives and 
can take place in a variety of set- 
tings, then the artificial emphasis 
on certain types of education will 
recede. Emphasis will be on in- 
dividual fulfillment and _ personal 
growth, however they may best be 
furthered. And they will be sought 


for all. bd 


“oc ry " > 
ecognize 
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The Case For Freedom of Choice 


Why Federal Money for Teachers’ Salaries? 





PaTRick MCNAMARA 


In NEA Journal 


of Wos [ Americans — including 
leaders of the two major political 
parties—appear to agree on the fol- 
lowing four statements regarding 
education: 

|. Quality education is neces- 
sary for the continued growth and 
security of the United States. 
2. Quality teachers are the heart 
of quality education. 3. To attract 
and: retain quality teachers, we 
must pay higher salaries. 4. Some 
new form of national financial sup- 
port is necessary if teachers are to 
be paid professional salaries. 

At this point the specter of fed- 
eral control enters the picture. A 
few people maintain that if federal 
money goes toward the payment 
of teachers’ salaries, the federal 
government will control our public 
schools. They say, “Let’s have fed- 
eral support for school construction 
only. This will free state and local 
money for raising teachers’ salaries. 
By this will be 
paid more money, but will not be 
tainted by federal money.” 

I believe this line of reasoning 
to be misleading for two reasons. 


means, teachers 
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First, for many years we have 
had federal support for our schools, 
including federal money for teach- 
ers’ salaries, without federal con- 
trol. 

Second, money appropriated for 
school construction only would not 
result either directly or indirectly 
in any substantial improvement in 
teachers’ salaries. 

Historically, federal support has 
not meant federal control. For gen- 
the 
has made money available for the 


erations, federal government 
payment of teachers’ salaries in 
certain public schools and colleges. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
example is the smoothly operating 
Public Law 874, which provides 
federal fed- 


erally impacted areas. Funds have 


funds for schools in 
been made available to the states 
under this law since 1950 and may 
be used for teachers’ salaries if the 
local district so chooses. At pres- 
ent, between 60 and 65 percent 
of the funds are actually being 
spent on salaries. 

As of June 1959, a total of 3762 
school districts received funds un- 
der this act. Pupil enrolment in 
these districts totalled 9.5 million. 


Patrick McNamara is U.S. Senator 

(Dem.) from Michigan. Reported 

from NEA Journal, L (February 
1961), 12-14. 
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the teachers of 
one-fourth of the children enrolled 
in our nation’s public elementary 


In other words, 


and secondary schools are now 
receiving a salary supplement from 
federal funds. 

A careful study in 1956 of a 
sample of school superintendents 
who had been administrators under 
Public Law 874 revealed that 99 
percent of the superintendents 
stated that the provision of PL 874 
which prohibited “any direction, 
the 
personnel, curriculum, or program 


supervision, or control over 
of instruction of any school system” 
had been completely complied 
with by officials of the United 
States government. 

There are other examples of fed- 
eral support without federal con- 
trol, the oldest being the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, enacted 
under the Articles of Confederation 
three years before our federal Con- 
stitution was ratified. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 set aside the sixteenth section 
of land in every township in the 
new territories for the maintenance 
of public schools. The proceeds 
from these lands were the original 
nest eggs that made possible the 
establishment of the public schools 
Even today, the 


in many states. 


proceeds from these lands continue 


to contribute to the operating ex- 
penses of the public schools in 
many instances. 

Other examples of federal aid 
without federal control are the 
Land Grant Act of 1862 and the 
government's 


vocational _ training 
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program, in operation since 1918. 
These examples prove that we can 
have a national support bill with- 
out federal control. 


“RELEASE MONEY 


As for the second point, here is 
why construction-only federal sup- 
port would not free local and state 

> 
money to teachers’ sal- 
aries: One of the basic fallacies in 
the argument that funds for con- 
struction will “release” money for 


increase 


salaries is the assumption that all 
states have money that can be re- 
leased for teachers’ salaries. This is 
not the case in many states. 

The argument also assumes that 
all states and school districts have 
substantial construction 
needs or heavy debt loads for past 
school 


school 


construction. 
districts 
their 


Many states 

have been 
teachers while 
force-feeding construction budgets. 


and _ school 


starving 


In all too many instances the need 
for salaries is greatest and the need 
for construction is least. 

For example, the number of stu- 
dents in rural districts is 
fairly constant or decreasing. Pres- 
ent school-building facilities are 
adequate. The big problem in these 
areas is to maintain salaries at a 
level high enough to hold the qual- 
ified teachers they have. This same 
situation exists in the economically 
depressed areas of the nation. 


many 


MILLAGE LIMIT 


a construction- 
only bill wouldn’t increase teach- 
ers’ salaries: Approximately 18 


Another reason 
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states have a millage limit, either 
constitutional or statutory, on the 
amount local districts can levy for 
current operating expenses, which 
is where all salary funds come 
from. If the federal government 
contributed money for building 
construction, which is a capital 
the money “released” 
could not be used for salaries in 
those states unless the laws or con- 
stitutions were changed. 


: expense, 


CAPITAL FUND TRANSFER 

Transfer of money from capital 
funds to operating ex- 
penses would be just as unlikely in 
the 2,050 fiscally dependent school 
districts in this country, which em- 
ploy about one-fifth of our nation’s 
teachers. These districts 
many of our big cities. Capital 
f und s—construction money—f or 
these schools are buried in the total 
capital funds for municipalities or 
counties. 


current 


include 


Money paid by the federal gov- 
ernment into these funds might 
“free” money for other municipal 
capital outlays such as_ streets, 
sewers, firehouses. It is wishful 
thinking to contend that money 
from this capital fund would find 
its way to the current operating 
fund and would ev entually be used 
to increase teachers’ salaries. 

Furthermore, a debt-service pro- 
posal for helping to pay old school 
construction debts would discrim- 
inate against those districts which 
have been building on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Neither a debt- 
service proposal nor a grant-for- 
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construction proposal would “re- 
lease” money for teachers’ salaries 
in such districts. 

In singling out school construc- 
tion as the only aspect of the 
school program for which funds 
especially if they 
must be matched by local or state 
funds, the Congress would be 
denying state and local school sys- 
tems discretion in determining for 
themselves their greatest need for 
additional expenditures. 


can be spent, 


Such a proposal could also cause 
some state or local systems to over- 
allocate money for construction (in 
order to be eligible for federal 
and thereby divert money 
that might better be spent on sal- 
aries. 

In effect, a school construction 
bill would actually exercise an ele- 
ment of federal control over local 
school boards while a freedom-of- 
choice bill providing funds for 
salaries and/or school 
would enable _ the 
boards to have greater control over 
their school programs. 


funds ) 


teachers’ 
construction 


Therefore, I believe in the prin- 


ciple of national financial support 
for teachers’ salaries and/or school 
construction. Under such a plan, 
state local school systems 
should be given the freedom to 
make the decisions about how 
much money should be used for 
increasing teachers’ salaries, how 
much for hiring additional teach- 
ers, and how much for construct- 
ing classrooms. Such a bill would 
really strengthen state and local 
control of education. ° 


and 





The Real Weaknesses 


Those Maligned Education Courses 


RAYMOND P. Harris 


In School and Society 


oan 


= 'OME of the most savage at- 
tacks ’ 
education have been directed at 


in the history of American 


the courses college students must 
take for teacher certification. It is 
charged that they are so simple- 
that students inevitably 
view them as the “snap” courses on 


minded 


the campus and that, besides, they 
go over the same subject matter 
again and again. 

The criticism of teacher educa- 
tion is more impressive in volume 
y all the 
criticism results from an unreflec- 
tive “folklore” attitude toward ed- 
ucation. 


than in accuracy; nearly 


Some critics, who proclaim the 
superiority of schools of 50 years 
ago, base their arguments in part 
on the absence of professional 
teacher training in those days, 
while conveniently forgetting—or 
ignoring—the limited academic ed- 
ucation of the teachers in those 
schools. 

Forty years ago graduates of an 
eight-year elementary school could 
enter the normal school—the pre- 
cursor of the teachers college— 
study there for as little as two 
years, and return as teachers to 
Admirable 
though they were in many respects, 
it is brash to claim that those teen- 
agers were better teachers than to- 
day’s professionals with their four 


the elementary school. 


Raymond P. Harris is Director of 
Secondary Education, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. This article is an 
excerpt from the book American 
Facts, Fancies, and 
Folklore soon to be published by 
Random House, Inc. Reported 
from School and Society, LXXX- 
VIII (December 1960), 482-87. 
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or five years of college education— 
as brash a contention with regard 
to teaching as it would be for any 
other modern profession. Nor were 
some of the high-school teachers 
of 40 years ago much better off; 
many had had scarcely more edu- 
cation than their students. It was 
not unusual to go into teaching 
after only a year or two of college, 
and once in a while someone who 


had never graduated from the 


twelfth grade moved up the teach- 


ing ladder from the elementary 
grades into high school. 

One of the favorite ploys used 
the 
courses in education today is te 


in attacking professional 
mention the name of the most dis- 


tinguished mathematician who 
mind and lament the 
fact that certification requirements 
would not permit him to teach 
arithmetic in the elementary school. 
This is intended as a crushing dem- 
onstration of the fallacy of requir- 


comes to 
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ing people to learn how to teach 


before licensing them. It is ex- 
ceedingly probable, however, that 
this “Looky Looky” 


“Professor Eminence cannot teach 


statement, 


arithmetic in the public schools,” 
ys than 
Teaching arithmetic effectively to 


is true in more ways one. 
30 children requires specific skills 
that the professor is not likely to 
have had opportunities to develop. 
One suspects that he would prefer 
not to make the attempt. 

State 


represent the best efforts to date to 


certification requirements 


protect youngsters from unquali- 


fied teachers They are as appro- 


priate in education as licensing 
procedures are in any other profes- 
sion. Any detailed study of them 
will reveal that they maintain a 
balance between academic and ed- 
ucation courses and thus prevent 
inadequacies in content or method. 
Certification requirements are not 
the results of a conspiracy among 
educators; they have been estab- 
lished openly and legitimately, and 
they have been revised whenever 
necessary. They are the school’s 
strongest bulwark. 

Let us consider the educational 
that lead to 
The subject matter of education 


courses certification. 
not science 
or history or literature. Taught by 
these 
courses add the “how” and “when” 
of teaching to the “what” already 
learned in other courses. All states 
now require approximately 20 se- 
mester hours of credit in education 


courses is education; 


professors of education, 


for certification. 
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COURSES g 


The training of the professor of 
education qualifies him to make 
between 
the courses of his department and 
those of other departments. His 


interesting comparisons 


position is unique: He has taken 
more courses on the other side of 
the divide than on his own. From 
two-thirds to five-sixths of his un- 
dergraduate work, and very likely 
some of his graduate work, was 
done in departments other than 
education. No academic professor 
has had experience in education 
equal to the educator’s experience 
in the other departments. The ed- 
taken many of their 
courses, but few of them have 
taken any of his. 


ucator has 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The professor of education holds 
another important advantage: By 
education and experience, by the- 
ory and practice, he is a specialist 
in education; others specialize only 
in the subject matter of their de- 
partments. Teaching is not only 
but his subject 
He is the actual 
practitioner of the art he teaches. 
The understands the 
streneths weaknesses of the 
education better than 
anyone else possibly can. He is 


his profession. 
matter as well. 
educator 
and 


courses In 


qualified to judge teaching, and 
the results of his teaching are all 
about him every day. He knows, 
also, that no department has a 
monopoly on merit. 

The facts are that good and poor 
found everywhere. 
They defy attempts at classification 


courses are 
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according to 
courses 


department. Some 
deadly, even in the 
most venerable disciplines; others 
are stimulating in 


are 


education as 
well as elsewhere. No department 
has a monopoly on “snap” courses. 
The subject matter of one class is 
sometimes retaught in another; 
some college courses even repeat 
part of the high-school instruction. 
Adverse criticism of a single course 
in education may be valid and, if 
so, can be verified. Wholesale cen- 
sure of all education courses is ir- 
responsible. 

The real weaknesses of profes- 
sional education courses are quite 
unlike those alleged by the critics. 
The courses are neither too easy 
nor do they duplicate subject con- 
tent excessively; in both respects 
they share the general character- 
istics of their institutions. 

One of the most serious defects 
in teacher education is the dearth 
of actual classroom experience dur- 
ing the early 


courses. Too many 


teacher-education curriculums post- 


pone all contact with children 
until the student teaching of the 
senior year. Too often the previous 
courses tell about children but are 
devoid of with 
dren. 

Although strong voices 
have been raised in favor of more 
and earlier experiences with chil- 
dren during the college years, rel- 
atively little progress has been 
made in adjusting the curriculums. 
A great deal has been said and 
written on this problem by pro- 
fessional educators—though it has 


experiences chil- 


many 
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scarcely been mentioned by the 
critics of public education. 


TEACHING BY EXAMPLE 


The second really serious weak- 
ness is the failure of professors of 
education to use in their own 
courses the methods they urge on 
future teachers. Far too many edu- 
cation courses consist solely of lec- 
turing and reading the textbook, 
and students try to learn to teach 
by hearing and reading about the 
problems of teaching. They sit si- 
lently through lectures on the need 
to stimulate their pupils to take 
part in class discussion. 

Ideally, the professor of educa- 
tion would announce to his stu- 
dents that his teaching of a given 
topic is an example of the kind of 
teaching he recommends for them. 
His use of a film would be a model 
for their subsequent use of films 
in the public schools, and his meth- 
ods of making assignments would 
be demonstrations of the various 
methods they could later use. Like- 
wise, each of his tests and examin- 
ations would be planned to illu- 
strate testing methods as 
well as to evaluate the learning of 
his students. 


sound 


If all education courses could be 
taught in this way, the students’ 
their instructors 
would enhance immeasurably the 
listening about teaching that is the 
chief activity in so much of teach- 
er education today. 

Despite all the claims that 
teachers today do not know enough 
about their subjects, 


observations of 


failure in 
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teaching is rarely caused by lack 
Numer- 
ous failures are to be expected in 


of academic knowledge. 


a profession numbering more than 
a million and a quarter practition- 
ers. Unfortunately, personal traits, 
defects of character, or a series of 
unhappy coincidences may pro- 
duce failure. Excellent teachers 
may become involved in personal- 
ity clashes that prevent effective 


The fault 


direction of learning. 


may be one of adaptability, as in 


the case of one young man who 
could not adjust his urban attitudes 
to fit his teaching position in a 
rural area. Teachers fail for many 
reasons, but inadequate knowledge 
of subject matter is seldom one of 
them. 

Most teachers who fail do so 
because they do not know how to 
teach. The most common cause of 
failure by far is the inability to 
guide students through a planned 
series of learning experiences. 
Teachers lack skill in the methods 
of teaching—precisely the skill that 
the professional courses in educa- 
tion were designed to develop. 
Teaching is complex and demand- 
ing. Those who have trained for it 
acquire the art in different de- 
grees a few of them never 
become very proficient in the com- 
petencies they should have learned 
in their professional courses. They 
fail in teaching because they have 
in some way failed in learning to 
teach. 

The proposition that anyone 
who knows a subject can teach it 
is open to serious doubt. Knowl- 


and 
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edge of subject matter is no as- 
surance of successful teaching, be- 
cause no one can guarantee any 
relationships between knowledge 
and teaching ability. Master teach- 
ers possess both; others have little 
of either. Those in between repre- 
sent every combination of knowl- 
edge skill. A 
each 


reasonable 
is essential—and 
adequate—for most school situa- 


and 
amount of 


tions, for not everyone can be ex- 
pected to become a master teacher. 

The art of teaching has become 
so complex that the day of the 
“born nearly over. 
There is an indispensable content 
of professional knowledge and 
skills that must be learned through 
disciplined study. Nor can teaching 
be learred satisfactorily “on the 
job.” 


teacher” is 


Attempts to teach without com- 
mand of the fundamental skills of 
instruction are fumbling efforts in 
which students and subject content 
are coordinated only occasionally 
and accidentally. The alternative to 
professional education for teaching 
is trial-and-error learning of its 
fundamentals at the expense of the 
students, and at the risk of an 
inevitably high percentage of fail- 
ure. This type of faulty teaching 
is common, though not nearly as 
common now as it was a generation 
ago. It would occur much more 
frequently should the critics of the 
public schools ever succeed in de- 
stroying the design of professional 
teacher education, a design for 
which they have proposed no sub- 
stitute. e 
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="NTEREST in the evaluation 
of teacher performance for the de- 
termination of salaries is by no 
but 
greater now than ever before. Ex- 


means new, it seems to be 


g conducted 


in many systems and, despite un- 


perimentation is bein 


friendly policy resolutions by most 


of the large teacher associations, 


about one in every 50 large school 
systems actually have some sort of 
merit program in operation. 

Few generalizations can be made 
about merit rating, but a seeming- 
ly safe one is this: There has been 
a great deal of trial and error ex- 
but y little of 
what could be called basic re- 


perimentation very 
search. Merit rating remains high- 
ly controversial at least partly be- 
cause no one has found solid re- 
search answers to the fundamental 
questions it raises. 

While more research has taken 
place during the past 20 years than 
in the previous 40, there is a gen- 
uine need for additional research. 
Most 


search on how to devise a sound 


urgent is the need for re- 
merit program, a program of merit 
which is sound not only in prin- 
ciple but defensible to the extent 
that it will find general acceptance 
in practice. 

During the last two decades, the 
NEA has done considerable and 
significant work in the area of 
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merit rating. Particularly through 
the efforts of the Research Divi- 
sion, it has been performing a 
clearinghouse function with respect 
to writing and research. 

According to the NEA Research 
Division, 81 of the nation’s 3,805 
urban school districts have what 
might be identified as a merit pro- 
gram in operation. I recently con- 
ducted an investigation of the 
merit programs used by these se- 
lected school districts. Forty-one 
districts participated. 

The background and develop- 
mental findings of this survey were 
as follows: 

Quality-of-service provisions cur- 
rently in effect tend to be of recent 
date. One-half of 34 districts report- 
ing had adopted merit provisions in 
the salary within the last 
four years. 


schedule 


The merit rating programs develop- 
ed primarily through 
leadership in 32 of the districts. A 
committee or group of teachers 
helped to develop the programs in 
approximately three out of every four 
districts. 

At the time of proposal, the local 
teachers’ association supported the 
plan in almost one-half of the dis- 
tricts. 


professional 
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The changes in attitude on the part 
of the teaching staff concerning merit 
rating were rather slight following 
the inauguration of the program, ac- 
cording to the superintendents. 

The reason most frequently ad- 
vanced as being important in the de- 
cision to adopt a merit program was 
that recognition of superior service 
provides one of the best avenues to 
the improvement of instruction. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Relative to administration of the 
merit program in the 41 selected 
school districts, findings were as 
follows: 

Thirty-four presently have a 
formal written description of the 
evaluative process. Of the various 
plans employed to recognize qual- 
ity of service, almost two-thirds of 
the districts have a salary schedule 
which includes a definite provision 
that superior service shall be recog- 


nized through payment of specific 


amounts beyond the normal salary 
schedule. 

Building principals in 92.7 per- 
cent of the cases, and superintend- 
ents in 78.5 percent, serve in the 
apacity of evaluator. The evalu- 
ator is expected to visit the class- 
room and to observe instruction in 
90.2 percent of the districts. Cum- 
ulative folders are maintained for 
each teacher , with 
evaluations being kept on file in 34 
of the 41 districts. In 28 of the 
districts, teachers are informed 
to the findings of the evaluation. 
A personal conference is required 
the and _ the 
teacher in 27 of the districts. 

Out of a total of 7,448 teachers 


in the system 


between evaluator 
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employed in the 33 largest urban 
districts, 1,183 were granted 
quality-of-service recognition ac- 
cording to one or more of four 
major types of merit-rating plans. 
An average of four steps are pro- 
vided for superior teachers beyond 
those contained in the regular sal- 
ary schedule for all teachers. 

On the basis of information ob- 
tained from 37 selected districts, 
34 percent of the teaching per- 
sonnel receive a salary 
determined wholly or in part by 
merit considerations in addition to 
training and experience factors. 

With respect to quality-of- 
service remuneration 


currently 


recognition, 
is considered as a permanent part 
of the salary and con- 
tinues each year in addition to the 
31 of the 37 


teacher’s 


annual increment in 
districts reporting. 

The names of those receiving 
merit awards are not made public 

1 34 of the districts. Teachers are 
polled periodically to survey their 
acceptance of the plan in only 14 
of the selected districts. Merit rat- 
ing has been well accepted on the 
part of the teaching staff in over 
90 percent of the districts. 


EVALUATION 


With respect to the evaluation 
and general considerations of the 
merit-rating programs employed in 
the 41 selected school districts, the 
findings were as follows: 
attempts are made, 
by the administration, to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the 
merit plan in 23 of the 37 districts 


Periodic 
usually 
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reporting. In the opinion of 30 of 
the superintendents, the average 
teacher’s salary is higher than it 
would be had the merit program 
not been instituted. 

Relative to evaluating the pro- 
gram once it was in operation, 29 
of 38 superintendents felt that the 
program provided a valuable in- 
centive to teachers for a high qual- 
ity performance; 26 acknowledged 
that the program had resulted in 
improved instruction; 23 felt that 
the program had resulted in a gen- 
eral strengthening of the staff; and 
23 noticed an improvement and a 
greater desire on the part of teach- 
er personnel. Thirty-six of the su- 
perintendents reporting felt that 
the merit program as employed in 
their district has been a success. 

It is expected that the merit pro- 
gram will be continued in 97 per- 
cent of the school districts in 1960- 
61, according to opinions expressed 
by 33 of 34 superintendents re- 
sponding. 

The current expense of educa- 
tion per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in the selected school 
districts is $470.88. or 29.8 percent 
greater than the average per pupil 
on a nationwide basis. 

The pupil-teacher ratio in 40 of 
the selected districts is approxi- 
mately the same as it is for all of 


pe 
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the nation’s basic administrative 
units, or one for every 23 students. 

The average salary for teachers, 
according to responses from 36 dis- 
tricts, is $5,909.50. The 1959-60 
national average for teachers was 
$5,160. Thus the selected school 
districts currently spend 14.5 per- 
cent more on salaries than is spent 
at the national level. 

The conclusions reached as a re- 
sult of this study include the fol- 
lowing: 
school districts 
studied had a merit rating program 
and since these programs are rela- 
tively new, it would seem logical to 
conclude that they have not com- 
pletely demonstrated that merit 
rating of teachers should be ac- 
cepted without further experience 
and study. 

2. Since all school districts stud- 
ied were urban and in the popula- 
tion range from 2,500 to 120,000, 
it may be that a merit rating pro- 
gram in either the rural communi- 
ties or the larger urban communi- 
ties involves a variety of problems 
which to date have been difficult 
to manage. 

3. The evidence seems substan- 
tial that the definition of merit, and 
consequently the scope of the 
merit rating programs in the school 
districts, varies widely today. ° 


1. Since alli 


OR 15 years, top scholars in the grade schools of 


Missoula, Mont., have had their own merit pay arrange- 
ment. A local bottling company gives free pop for good 
report cards—a six-bottle carton for reports. rated excellent, 
one bottle for those rated good. 





Education in a Conservative Key 


The Proposals of Dr. Conant 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


In Teachers Coilege Record 


. most quoted educator in 
the United States today is James 
Bryant Conant. His pronounce- 
ments on the state of secondary 
education are accepted with almost 
abject obeisance not only by vast 
numbers of laymen but by the 
great majority of teachers and 
school administrators. The appear- 
ance of his report on the junior- 
high schools seems destined to re- 
ceive much the same recognition. 

Within minority circles of our 
more theoretical and sophisticated 
students of education, however, 
Dr. Conant’s views are often sub- 
jected to sharp questions. It is un- 
fortunate that few if any of these 
dissents have touched the wider 
public. What little has been writ- 
ten of a critical nature is confined 
to professional journals, and what 
is said analytically is rarely listened 
to by anyone except others of like 
mind. 

Dr. Conant’s potently influential 
views demand searching inspection 
by those sections of the citizenry 
who profess genuine concern for 
perhaps the greatest of all achieve- 
ments of American democracy—its 
free public schools. 

I should like to attempt this kind 
of inspection from the vantage 
point of my own field, educational 
philosophy. The task is not easy, 
if only because Dr. Conant has 
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never in his several books come to 
grips with the philosophic under- 
pinnings of education. 

If any categories of educational 
theory apply to Conant, eclecti- 
cism in one sense is most appro- 
priate. His views and proposals are 
such a mixture of diverse theories 
that one suspects him of being 4 
progressive educator in one para- 
graph and something different in 
another. Nevertheless, I believe it 
is possible to demonstrate that he 
is primarily an educational con- 
servator whose assumptions are ac- 
closer to those of the 
essentialist theory than to those of 
any other. This theory, stripped to 
its bare bones, centers in the doc- 
trine that the main purpose of edu- 
cation is to reinforce and perpetu- 
ate the social heritage. 

As such, the largest share of Co- 
nant’s proposals not only prove to 
be unsuitable to the culture in 
which we live, but they become 
a roadblock in the path of imper- 
ative reconstruction. For, with the 
generous backing of the powerful 
Carnegie Corporation, he has con- 


cordingly 
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vinced vast audiences that no im- 
portant changes are needed. His 
most “radical” proposal is to reduce 
the number of small high schools in 
favor of consolidated ones. “Aside 
from this important change,” he 
frankly declares, “I believe no rad- 
ical alteration in the basic pattern 
of education is necessary in order 
to improve our schools.” 

To be assured by the former 
president of a great university that 
nothing is seriously wrong and 
most things quite all right sith 
American education is dangerously 
soporific at the precise time when 
critical alertness on the part of 
citizens is more imperative than in 
any period since the founding of 
the public-school system. 


FOUR DEFECTS 

I select four major defects in 
Conant’s educational thought. The 
first defect embraces, directly or in- 
directly, each of the others. The 
Conant plan for the high school 
fails to provide for anything like 
the kind of curriculum now de- 
manded by our “divided world.” 
Conant recognizes in his various 
writings the troubled nature of our 
period. Yet the only recommended 
provision for dealing with it sys- 
tematicallv is in the 
through a 


senior year 


required course on 
“American problems,” and even 
here a choice is permitted so that 
the alternative course in Aimerican 
government could easily be taught 
so as to avoid “problems” com- 
pletely. Nor is Conant sure that 
social studies should be required 
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for all four years; three might be 
enough, two of them in history. 
If one grants, as Conant himself 
at moments grants, that we live in 
a world where complacency is 
above all to be avoided, where 
“foreign policy requires at least as 
much study” as “internal political 
and social history,” then the social 
studies should occupy a much 
more strategic place in the curric- 
ulum than he proposes. Problems 
of human existence, extending all 
the way from the personal to the 
the 


treatment of all other subjects— 


planetary, should galvanize 
not only history, but science and 
language as well. 
Conant to 
“Formal study of 


assert that 
economics, 


For 


political theory, psychology, so- 


ciology must be reserved for 


college work and probably restrict- 


ed to only certain types of colleges 
’ is thus to abrogate the first 
responsibility of secondary educa- 
I contend that formal treat- 
ment of these fields is much more 
appropriate in the high school. 
Many young people will never 
again have opportunity, under ex- 
pert guidance, to deal with matters 
that are of extreme intrinsic and 
urgent concern to them as they 
move up to the plane of citizenship 
and parenthood. 
defect stems from 
the first. Conant supports a curric- 
ulum structure that almost totally 
disregards recent psychological and 
sociological research as to the in- 
terrelated character of human ex- 
perience. He thus ignores learning 


tion. 


The second 
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as a major dimension of such ex- 
perience. Although a natural sci- 
entist, Conant does not seem to 
have perceived that the “field the- 
ory’ now dominant in physics is 
increasingly recognized by ad- 
vanced students of the behavioral 
sciences as comparably appropriate 
to the study of man. 

The 
flects, on the contrary, the highly 


structure he endorses re- 
atomistic and mechanistic premises 
of a Newtonian philosophy of sci- 
ence. In everyday language, Co- 
nant’s curriculum, like that in the 
vast majority of high schools to- 
day, reminds one of an egg crate— 
a boxed-in series of cubicles divid- 
ed from each other by artificial 
walls. 

In one important respect, his 
structure points in a modern direc- 
tion. In his advocacy of the com- 


prehensive high school, Conant 


opposes the divisive, constrictive 
proposals of Admiral Rickover and 
others of like persuasion. Interest- 
ingly, he refers to those who want 
to copy the class-layered European 
model of secondary education as 
“radical reformers,” although they 
are the antithesis of radical in any 
precise sense. 

Conant 
moves back toward an even more 


In another respect, 
atomistic curriculum than currently 
prevails. In order to provide room 
for the election of music, art, and 
practical courses, he proposes that 
the number of periods per day be 
increased from six to seven or 
eight, even though this means a 
still shorter daily period for each 
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subject. The effect is to subdivide 
the learner’s time into still more 
egg-crate cubicles. No hint of a 
suggestion is found that the num- 
ber of periods per day ought to be 
reduced rather than increased—that 
the need is for larger rather than 
smaller blocks of learning through 
integrated, “field” approaches to 
the problems of human beings. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


A third cluster of difficulties 
emerges from Conant’s required 
courses for all students. There is 
no rationale for the allocation of 
courses, or the designation of 
equivalent courses. 

For example, in the requirement 
of four years of English, Conant 
that half the time 
should be devoted to English com- 


insists about 
position. A justification for such an 
allocation is never clearly stated. 
No one denies that ample practice 
in writing is desirable, but why is 
no allocation of time provided for 
ample practice in speaking? Nor 
does Conant ever inquire whether 
English can be effectively taught 
so long as composition, speaking, 
foreign language, or any other of 
the communication arts is divorced 
from the social studies, from the 
natural sciences, and from all re- 
maining areas of a thoroughly inte- 
grated high-school education. 

One may be concerned, also, not 
merely for what Conant includes 
in his general requirements but 
equally for what he does not in- 
clude. Art and music, for example, 
are “urged” as electives, but no- 
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The American High 
School Today does he require even 


where in 


one general course embracing the 
major literary, graphic, musical, 
and other arts. 


TALENTED EMPHASIS 


Finally, Conant is deeply con- 
cerned with the academically tal- 
ented minority—so much so that 
one wonders whether it is not his 
chief concern. At any rate, his 
insistence that most high schools 
fail to lift this minority to the levels 
of achievement of which it is cap- 
able is undoubtedly correct. 

When, however, we consider his 
program to effect such an objec- 
tive, we ought to be skeptical. 
Why, for example, does Conant 
assume that four years of mathe- 
matics and four years of a foreign 
language are the primary measures 
of academic talent? If it is because 
tests of ability are 
largely geared to these two fields, 
then one may ask whether it is not 
the 
largely based on mechanistic psy- 
chologies of learning—that should 
first be questioned. Yet, Conant is 


standardized 


standardized 


unequivocal: “If the counselor be- 
comes convinced that a student is 
having difficulty with one or the 
other subject (mathematics or for- 
eign language), he should then de- 
the student 
ically talented.” 


cide is not academ- 

This is an incredible statement. 
Are we then to infer that there is 
no such thing as academic talent 
in the arts? Is there no such thing 


as academic talent in the human 
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sciences? Conant cannot, of course, 
deny that there is. It is true that 
the sharply bounded provisions for 
these areas in his conventional cur- 
riculum do not encourage the dis- 
covery of whatever such talents are 
potential in them. 

The fault here lies not in the 
promise able young 
people, but in the recommended 
curriculum—a vicious circle of con- 


inherent in 


striction on the great range of tal- 
ents needed by the world. 


By virtually compelling the aca- 


demically talented minority into 


elective sequences of mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages be- 
ginning in the freshman year, stu- 
dents are likely to be guided pre- 
maturely toward the kind of career 
for which these subjects, especially 
the first two, are directly beneficial. 
Whether further maturation on the 
part of the students might develop 
talents, and 
quite different directions is, there- 
fore, much more difficult to deter- 
mine than if the range of electives 


interests, values in 


were wider and more flexible. 

Let me end, however, on a posi- 
tive note. Dr. Conant does not wish 
us to believe that he is “in favor of 
freezing the development of the 
curriculum or the organization of 
the high school.” He does urge ex- 
perimentation. He does see great 
need for more research by the be- 
havioral sciences in education. I 
plead with him, therefore, to fol- 
low through, to lend his great 
prestige and earnestness to the task 
of thorough rebuilding that now 
lies ahead. ° 
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=" JUST can’t stand that Mr. 
Smith! He’s the only teacher I 
don’t like.” 

“Smith? He’s my 
think he’s wonderful.” 


favorite. I 


These typical student evalua- 
tions might closely resemble adult 
reactions, including administrators’ 
ratings. Many a teacher has failed 
in one school, moved on to another 
system, and been accepted as a 
superior teacher. 

Paradoxically, the superior teach- 
er can sometimes be clearly recog- 
nized, sometimes not. On a faculty 
of 50 teachers, perhaps five or 10 
will be such paragons that by com- 
mon consent they are recognized as 
strong teachers. Another five or 10 
might be accepted as being on the 
weak side—adequate, but with cer- 
tain clearly defined deficiencies. At 
least 30 remain, well over half of 
the faculty, unclassifiable. 

The reason, of course, is that 
teaching is such a personal thing. 
Success hinges on personality, and 
personality defies objective meas- 
urement. 

The problem of defining and de- 
scribing those qualities that exist 
in a superior teacher may never be 
answered to everyone’s satisfaction, 
but certainly some of the qualities 
that must be present are identifi- 
able. 


Strong teachers must indeed be 
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intellectually capable, but does 
this mean they should be the most 
brilliant minds obtainable? A high 
school staffed with only the most 
brilliant minds would not likely be 
the best high school. 

Try to imagine Rockwell Kent 
or Bertrand Russell, William O. 
Douglas or Albert Einstein, Pablo 
Picasso, John Dewey, or Werner 
von Braun teaching in a public 
school. Or, an American commun- 
ity allowing them to teach very 


long. Unfortunately, really large 
minds are often too upsetting for 


communities. There is a 
sense in which the public does de- 
mand, if not mediocrity, at least 
a substantial acceptance of normal, 
moderate views. A truly brilliant 
mind is rather apt to be too in- 
quiring a mind for some parents to 
entrust their offspring to. 
Certainly, a high degree of in- 
tellectual capability is necessary, 
but for a math teacher to cope 
with the idiosyncracies of 150 dif- 
ferent adolescents and to get them 
to learn math up to the level of 
their capacities requires a great 
deal more of him than a knowledge 


many 
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of math. In this respect, it is dif- 
ficult to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of emotional maturity in the 
teacher. 

At the elementary level, the abil- 
ity to secure emotional rapport is 
At the college level, 
accomplishment 
In the crucial years between, 
the high-schoo! teacher must be 
superior in both realms, the inter- 
personal know-how and the aca- 


paramount. 
scholarly counts 


more. 


demic competence. Adolescents 
much children too 
much adults to thrive on anything 


less than the dual proficiency. 


are too and 


FLEXIBLE 
Aside 
learning, 


PERSONALITY 

from the principles of 
the psychology and the 
aside from a thor- 
ough knowledge of subject matter, 


methods, and 
the teacher's greatest asset will be 
a flexible personality. The 
elastic and understanding his tem- 


more 
perament, the closer he can come 
to reaching and teaching all his stu- 
dents. The more rigid he is, the 
fewer he will reach. 

The excellent teacher is usually 
the one who is demanding without 
appearing to be. He is interested, 
understanding, and sympathetic, 
but still maintains good diseipline 
and high standards. One teacher’s 
personality is such that he 
emphasize the disciplined * virtues 
of punctuality, precision, and thor- 


oughness. 


will 


Another will exemplify 
and extol the values of tolerance, 
open-mindedness, perspective, and 
freedom, at the relative neglect of 
the first set of values. So-called 
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conservative values and _ so-called 
liberal values are equally valid and 
equally essential, but it is impos- 
sible for any one teacher to ex- 
emplify the whole range of social 
values. 

\ faculty can, and should, 
resent the entire spectrum, includ- 


ing 
ing 


rep- 


teachers whose convictions 


range from cautious conservative 
to robust rebels, whose personali- 
ties range from the quiet permis- 
The 
be anywhere 
A thorough 
sampling of superior 
would disclose that they 
tributed among - liberals 
ervatives, 


sive to the raucous egocentric. 
“good” teacher may 
along the spectrum. 
teachers 
are dis- 
and con- 
include as 


teachers as 


and many 
“tradi- 
never known a 


teacher who was superior because 


progressive” 

tional.” I have 
he was permissive or because he 
was authoritarian. 

It is important for a teacher to 
know where he stands with respect 
to educational, political, and social 
philosophy; too 
Whether 
number 
the 
technicians without feeling or con- 
cern for larger 


many teachers do 


not. 


this is an increasing 


but 
of placid classroom 


is impossible to say, 


number 


issues seems large. 
This condition is so generally ac- 
cepted that a teacher expressing an 
interest in basic philosophies is apt 
to be asked, “What are you doing 
here? Why aren’t you teaching in 
college?” The implication is that 
competence and alertness are con- 
sidered out of place in a public 
high school. 

The teacher must be serious and 
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superior—but not too serious and 
not too superior. 

The once-common restrictions 
on the private life of a teacher 
were clear expressions of an ex- 
pectation that the teacher will ex- 
emplify all that is proper and re- 
spected. It is still true, though on 
a different level, that the teacher 
must always satisfy the local image 
of what a good teacher should be. 
A community that extols the 
service-club type of solidarity ex- 
pects the superior teacher to be a 
joiner and a booster as well as a 
good teacher. The community that 
accents religious life will tend to 
expect its good teachers to be ac- 
tive in church work. 

The important trait a 
teacher can impart is a love for 


most 


learning, a love which can be im- 
parted only by one who possesses 
it. It is axiomatic that the effective 
teacher will remain an active learn- 
ef. 

There is no existing single word 
to convey the meaning of superb 
“teachership” in the that 
“leadership” expresses the combin- 
ation of qualities necessary for the 
successful figure in public life, or 
as “enterprise” describes it for the 
business leader, and as “command” 
for the military leader. “Scholar- 
ship” is too limited a word and is 
more appropriate for the college 
professor than for the high-school 


way 


~ 


teacher. Scholarship is a most laud- 
able pursuit but as high schools are 
administered today it is completely 
unreasonable to expect that every 
high-school teacher will engage in 
research. The good teacher does 
not have time to do a good teach- 
ing job and to keep well informed 
regarding the world about him, let 
alone attempting serious research. 

We are left then with describing 
the superior teacher as being intel- 
ligent, flexible, well educated in 
the subject he is to teach, eager to 
learn and eager to teach, and in 
tune with his community. In addi- 
tion, he should have the advan- 
tages of knowing all that is known 
about teaching. This will spare him 
and his students the trial-and-error 
ordeal of learning what teachers 
have always found to be true. 
Good training in education courses 
can equip him with a knowledge 
of recent discoveries about teach- 
ing as well as those rare bits of 
ancient wisdom only the most in- 
sightful learned in the past. 

These qualities and many more 
in endless variation will be found 
in all those teachers rated superior. 

Because we care about provid- 
ing the best possible learning for 
all children, we cannot accept the 
notion that knowledge of the sub- 
ject alone is enough to make a 
good teacher, or even almost 
enough. e 


; 7 can't give character to another person, but vou 
can encourage him to develop one by possessing one 
vourself.—Survey Bulletin. 





Where Does the Blame Lie? 


Vandalism 


In The Nation’s Schools 


ScHOOLS have to take a small 
part of the blame for vandalism to 
school property, according to the 
majority of respondents to a recent 
opinion poll conducted by The Na- 
tion’s Schools. 

Thirty-seven percent of the par- 
ticipating administrators consider 
the school responsible to a minor 
degree;. another 37 percent hold 
the school accountable for 
little of the vandalism. 

Who else, then, or what else, is 
responsible? 


very 


Many say that parents must ac- 
cept a large share of the blame. 
One California superintendent's re- 
sponse was, “Although the schools 
can instill respect for property in 
most students, I believe that home 
training, or lack of it, is the basis 
for most of the difficulty.” Another 
California respondent agreed that 
the school hus a great influence 
on the child, but said: “It has very 
limited influence on patterns of 
behavior, which are so often set 
before the child enters school.” 

The testimony of a superintend- 


ent from Montana contains impli- 
cations for the home: “In our farm- 
ing community, the students, al- 
most without exception, have defi- 
nite responsibilities at home. They 
work hard to contribute to the fam- 
ily welfare, and the training seems 
to carry over to their behavior at 
school.” 

The nature of children seems to 
prompt vandalism in some _in- 
stances, one small group contends. 
“Some students do things just to 
show that they can get by with 
something,” was a response from 
Colorado. “Vandalism in schools 
about which I have any firsthand 
information was a spur of the mo- 
ment idea rather than a planned 
act,” was the reply from a Min- 
nesota administrator. 

A New York school man names 
the double standard of society in 
general as being responsible. “That 
honesty is correct in theory but not 
in practice seems to be basic, par- 
ticularly where the public owns the 
property. ‘Anything goes’ seems to 
be the American way,” he said. 

A California superintendent 
maintains that vandalism is the re- 
sult of emotional difficulty on the 
part of students. “Insofar as the 
school has not recognized this, or 
made an attempt to change the 
child’s method of dealing with 
frustration, to that extent is it 
guilty or responsible for the van- 
dalism that may result,” he said. 


Reported from The _ Nation’s 
Schools, LXVI (December 1960), 
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“I feel that the public school 
does have a responsibility 
gard to vandalism in school, 


in re- 
in that 
part of our duty is to instill in the 
minds of all pupils a genuine re- 
spect for all property, both public 
and private,” contends a Missouri 
respondent. 


Also, an 
though not blaming the school it- 


Indiana administrator, 


self for vandalism, declares that a 
cause for it is that, “our schools 
and our classrooms are getting too 
large in numbers, and a student, 
instead of being a personality, is 
gradually becoming a number as- 
signed to a certain seat.” 

Another direct attack on the 
school comes from a respondent in 
Kansas, who holds the school re- 
sponsible to a degree for not pun- 
ishing offenders quickly and justly. 
This “Punish- 
ment itself does not prevent wrong 
acts, but certainty of punishment 


will eventually prevent them.” 


schoolman asserts: 


Only 6 percent of the respond- 


ents would say that schools are 
“primarily” responsible for vandal- 
ism. Seventeen percent maintained 
that the school “is not at all” re- 
sponsible. Among that 17 percent 
were some administrators who 
commented that they did not have 
the problem of vandalism. Others 


in this group that acquitted the 


_t 
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school of responsibility would 
charge parents with it. 

Though administrators differ as 
to who should be blamed for van- 
dalism, 95 percent of them agree 
that the law should hold parents 
responsible for the damage their 
A Kansas 
“At times, it seems 
that the purse is the best way to 


gain 


children do to schools. 
man argues: 


necessary attention on the 
part of persons.” 

An Indiana respondent contends 
that “the children who do the dam- 
’ from homes 
where it would be impossible to 


hold parents responsible for dam- 


age normally 


come 


ages. Some will not even pay for 
books and supplies.” 

The suggestion of a Vermont ad- 
ministrator may be an answer to 
the problem of paying for vandal- 
ism. He “Schools need 
to have proper insurance against 


pre pr SES: 


vandalism to ensure adjustment 
over and beyond what any parent 
could afford.” 

An administrator from Califor- 
nia reported that there had been 
no instances of vandalism in his 
school for the last eight years. Re- 
cently, the school was entered and 
the office safe damaged. The dav 
after the break-in, that superin- 
tendent found the questionnaire on 
vandalism in his morning mail. ® 


is a shocking fact that some adults may not want 


to see juvenile delinquency disappear. Well-behaved men 
ind women may find in the escapades of delinquents 
vicarious thrills and secret satisfactions.—William C. Kvar- 


aceus. 





It Should Not Be Ignored or Blocked 
The New Technology 


James D. Finn and Exrvor RIcHARDSON 


In The National Elementary Principal 


VU HAT about these teaching 


machines? Will television replace 
teachers? 

Technology with a capital “T” 
is now the educational topic of 
conversation, replacing group dy- 
namics, psychological testing, se- 
lective reading, and next year's 
salary schedule. 

Technology, in an advanced 
technical society such as ours, has 
a tendency to extend constantly 
into areas. It is inevitable 
that 


into the instructional process. This 


new 


it should begin to extend 


is particularly true when education 
has been, for a century or more, 
one of the areas of American so- 
ciety which has walled itself off 
from technological advances and, 
consequently, has created a tech- 
nological vacuum. That vacuum is 
now rapidly being filled. 

Three trends can be seen when 
the 
1961 


instructional technology of 


is viewed as a whole. They 


are: the development of a tech- 
nology of mass instruction, the de- 
velopment of a technology of in- 


dividual instruction, and the de- 
velopment of instructional systems. 


MASS INSTRUCTION 


The first trend began years ago 
with the exploitation of conven- 
tional audio-visual devices, such as 


films, filmstrips, and recordings, 


James D. Finn is Professor of Edu- 
cation and Chairman, Department 
of Audio-Visual Education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Elinor Richardson is a 
consultant in the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education, Los Angeles 
County Schools, California. Report- 
ed from The National Elementary 
Principal, XL (January 1961), 18- 
22. 
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which can be used with large 
groups of students under certain 
circumstances. Presently, the trend 
toward a mass instructional tech- 
nology is governed by a large and 
expanding group of machines and 
systems. Television is foremost in 
the public eye. 

There are four instructional 
types of television: broadcast on 
an educational channel; broadcast 
on a commercial channel; closed- 
which live instructors 
either to supplement in- 
or to provide direct in- 
exclusive of 
and the type in which 


circuit, in 
are used 
struction 
struction classroom 
teachers; 
filmed lectures are distributed via 
the closed-circuit medium as re- 
placement for classroom teachers. 

At the beginning of this school 
vear, there were about 50 educa- 
tional stations, several 
more under construction, approxi- 


television 
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mately 300 closed-circuit installa- 
tions, cities—Oklahoma 
City and Pittsburgh—with two edu- 
cational television stations each. 
At present, Alabama and Okla- 
homa 


and two 


have educational television 
networks in operation. Florida is 
nearing completion of a state net- 
work, and state networks in Texas 
and Ohio are being planned. Sev- 
eral regional networks are in the 
planning stage. 

The activity in other areas of 
educational television includes: 
The Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television 2 


i A 
(a 


plans to telecast 
courses from an aircraft flying over 
Indiana to 13,000 schools in five 
200 ' 
states are involved in an experi- 


states; school systems in 15 
ment with television being con- 
ducted by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; in Gal- 
veston, Texas, eight elementary 
the administration 


building have been equipped with 


schools and 


two-way closed-circuit television 
for experimental purposes. (With 
camera and receiver at both ends 
of the line, in each classroom, it is 
possible to have two-way commun- 


ication. ) 


MASSED FILM SYSTEMS 


Mass instructional technology in 
another form includes the massed 
film systems. The prime example is 
the EBF series in physics and 
chemistry, amounting to over 300 
half-hour motion pictures designed 
to assist in filling the need for more 
and better science instruction. The 
exploitation of the overhead trans- 
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parency projector is another ex- 
ample of mass instructional tech- 
nology. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


In seeming opposition to this 
trend of mass instruction is a grow- 
ing technology for individual in- 
struction. The most dramatic de- 
velopment here is that class of sys- 
tems instruments known. as 


teaching-machines. Actually, there 


and 


are several classes of equipment de- 
individual or near- 
individual operation. We list them 
here on an ascending scale of so- 
phistication: individual reading 
pacers and similar devices; individ- 
ual viewing and listening equip- 
ment for existing slides, filmstrips, 
motion pictures, and recordings; 
language laboratories of, all types; 
specifically programed printed ma- 
terials such as scrambled textbooks, 
programmed textbooks, etc.; and 
machines of the 
Skinner and Pressey type. 


true teaching 

There are many types and var- 
ieties of true teaching machines. 
The device per se is not important 
except as a vehicle for the pro- 
is the heart of the 
auto-instructional concept. 

The content to be taught is an- 
alyzed and developed into a pro- 
gram. Programs are designed tak- 
ing into 


gram, which 


‘count a theory of learn- 
ing, the nature of the student for 
whom the program is being de- 
signed, the subject matter involved, 
and the capabilities of the partic- 
ular machine, if one is to be used. 
Perhaps the foremost theory of 
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programing in vogue among re- 
search workers today is one which 
requires that the student construct 
his own response. 

In addition to the machines, 
there are two kinds of textual ma- 
terials available that make use of 
programing concepts. One is the 
programed textbook, in which the 
items are presented much as in a 
construction machine with the 
answer usually on the page follow- 
ing the item. 

The scrambled textbook intro- 
duces the branching technique to 
the programing concept. The stu- 
dent begins and, after some in- 
struction, works a problem with a 
multiple-choice answer. Each of 
the choices directs him to a dif- 
ferent page in the book. If he is 
correct, he finds more instruction 
and another problem on the page 
he turns to. If incorrect, he is di- 
rected to a different series of pages 
depending on the nature of his 
error. Both textbooks are different 
from the traditional workbook and 
should not be confused with them. 

While teaching machines and 
the programing concepts they rep- 
resent are not yet widely used, or 
even widely available, they have 
moved from what might be called 
the laboratory phase into the field 
testing phase. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 


It was inevitable that both edu- 
cational researchers and inventors 
would begin to deal with the prob- 
lem of combining the technology 
of mass instruction with the tech- 
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nology of individual instruction. 
Their efforts at combination are 
taking the following forms: A sys- 
tem of television films combined 
with programed textbooks and 
combining television film instruc- 
tion with teaching machine pro- 
graming; an instructional package 
concept in which filmstrips, re- 
cordings, demonstration materials, 
books, and a teacher’s manual 
which is really a “program” in that 
it suggests the instructional pro- 
gram quite carefully; and an effort 
to create deliberately a whole in- 
structional system. The Physical 
Science Study Committee at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is currently engaged in de- 
veloping such a whole instructional 
system in physics. Here, a new 
physics textbook, supplementary 
paperback books, a manual of ex- 
periments, a manual on how to 
build apparatus, 80 motion pic- 
tures, and other materials are be- 
ing experimented with as an in- 


structional system programed in a 
teacher’s manual. 


In the preceding paragraphs we 
have been concerned with the cur- 
rent realities of the technological 
On the 
horizon are many other inventions 
and ideas—8mm sound motion pic- 
tures that can be projected or used 
in an individual reader, new sys- 
tems of videotape recording, new 
ideas for audio-visual teaching 
machines, exciting new ways to 
use the telephone to bring re- 
sources to the school, and even 
experiments with computers as 


revolution in education. 
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teaching machines and Buck Rog- 
ers types of automated classrooms. 

What are the implications of 
this technological revolution to the 
elementary - school administration 
and faculty? We would like to 
emphasize that an attitude of 
open-minded inquiry, buttressed 
by solid knowledge, is basic. Emo- 
tional reaction to the concept of 
innovation is hardly a professional 
attitude. We—teachers, administra- 
tors, and consultants—should not 
be “for” or “against” teaching ma- 
chines and other technological de- 
velopments. We should be for the 
best learning possible for the most 
children with the least time and 
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tem that we can use to achieve our 
stated goals. 

This means, to us, that these 
fascinating possibilities of the fu- 
ture should neither be ignored nor 
blocked. Educational technology 
will not go away. Principals and 
teachers should take an active~part 
in developing and shaping the new 
instructional technology. In _ this 
way, teaching (and administration ) 
can become a true profession. If 
this technology grows wildly, un- 
cultivated, and with its seed com- 
ing from the outside, we surrender 
professional leadership. If we work 
with it, use it to make education 
better and more humane, we will 


effort. We need every tool and sys- be doing our job. ° 
@ If vou don't have a gadget called a teaching machine, 
don’t get one. If you have such a gadget, get rid of it. 
The so-called teaching machine is a disease.—Thomas G. 
Gilbert, University of Alabama. 

@ Sidney L. Pressey, who marketed the first teaching 
machine more than 30 years ago, favors injecting some 
“fun” into machine learning by letting two students com- 
pare their performances as they go along—a sort of tandem 
arrangement. He said he made a mistake when he in- 
corporated one “fun” feature in an early machine he in- 
vented. It rewarded the student with candy for a correct 
inswer, so people laughed at his “candy” machine. 

@ Program writing for teaching machines is much more 
difficult than textbook writing. Good writers are difficult 
to find. Two of the best program writers I have worked 
with are newspaper men.—Norman A. Crowder, Goleta, 
Calif. 

@ Television is an appliance which changes children from 
irresistible forces into immovable objects.—The Philadel- 
phia Principal. 

@ Life is easier to take than you think. All that is neces- 
sary is to accept the impossible, do without the indis- 
pensable, and bear the intolerable.—Kathleen Norris. 





It Has Influenced Practice 


Reading Research 
That Makes 


a Difference 


Davin H. Russe 


In Elementary English 


a 


=T is a peculiarly American 
custom to “the best ten” 
or “one hundred best” individuals 
or products. This article selects the 
“best ten” examples of reading re- 


select 


search, not because they are most 
valuable in but in 
response to the challenge of a su- 


perintendent of schools who said to 


all situations, 


me, “You university people are al- 
ways talking about ways research 
should influence teaching 
When did research ever influence 
the teaching of reading?” 

At the time, my answer to the 
skeptical superintendent was not 
as complete as I should have liked, 
so as a result of thinking over his 
challenge, I list here more fully 
10 studies which have widely in- 
fluenced reading instruction over 
the years. Because most of the re- 
searches are well known, I describe 
their methods and results only 
briefly. 

The first of the classic studies is 


the series of investigations by G. 
T. Buswell and C. H. Judd, made 
at the University of Chicago 
around 1920. These are examples 
of “basic” research in education— 
studies which may be regarded as 
“pure,” as discovery of knowledge 
for its own sake, but studies which 
had great influence in showing the 
advantages of silent over oral read- 
ing and which illustrated the dif- 
ferential nature of the reading act. 

The analyses destroyed the no- 
tion that reading is a unitary activ- 
ity. Instead, they suggested that 
reading skills differ with different 
purposes and materials. According- 
ly, wise teachers began to help the 
child learn to read for a variety of 
purposes and using different kinds 
of printed matter. 

A second memorable study was 
the investigation of errors in para- 
graph comprehension made by E. 
L. Thorndike in 1917. This was an 
example of applied research. In 
an area which took oral teaching 
of reading for granted, Thorndike 
clearly showed differences between 
mouthing words and understand- 
ing meaning. He likened the pro- 
cess of reading a paragraph to that 
of solving a problem or combining 
dispersed ideas into a_ related 
whole. 

By illustrating the wide variety 
of errors children made in the com- 


David H. Russell is Professor of 
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mentary English, XXXVIII_ (Feb- 
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prehension of a relatively simple 
paragraph, Thorndike demonstrat- 
ed the need for instruction in get- 
ting meaning from the printed 
page. He also raised the issue of 
causes of misunderstanding and 
attributed it in part to the over- 
potency of words, thus 
foreshadowing some recent psycho- 
logical work on individual percep- 
tions. 


certain 


A third classic publication, re- 
lated to Thorndike’s 
a teaching study which helped pro- 
vide teachers with concrete mate- 
rials they could use in place of the 
common oral attack of that day. 
This was the investigation de- 
scribed in A. I. Gates’ New Meth- 
ods in Primary Reading. 

In this study, Gates did not toss 
phonics out the window, as some- 
times claimed, but he did show the 
importance of visual techniques 
called “intrinsic” 
in getting meanings of words and 
sentences. Such a study led direct- 


study, was 


and a method he 


ly to a revolution in teaching ma- 
terials and in methods which com- 


bined 
dren to recognize words. 


variety of ways for chil- 

Like his study of primary meth- 
ods and materials, Gates’ The Im- 
provement of Reading is a report 
of a number of experiments with 
diagnostic material. It represents 
not only a fresh concept in the 
scientific study of reading but was 
among the first major investiga- 
tions in a long list of researches on 
diagnostic and remedial activities. 

The point of view in The Im- 
provement of Reading is that most 
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reading retardation and disability 
are not explained by vague, blan- 
ket terms, such as “laziness” or 
“low intelligence” or “bad _atti- 
tude,” but are the result of a 
group or syndrome of specific, re- 
lated factors which must be diag- 
nosed exactly. 

The Improvement of Reading 
contained a battery of diagnostic 
tests which have been extended by 
different authors in numerous 
books and articles on diagnostic 
and remedial activities. The pres- 
ent-day reading clinic is one ex- 
ample of the diagnostic approach 
to educational problems, a concept 
exemplified in Gates’ pioneer work. 


READING INTERESTS 


A fifth classic in the field of 
reading investigation was the book 
on children’s reading interests pre- 
pared by L. M. Terman and Mar- 
Lima. Children’s Reading, 
reinforced by some of the educa- 
tional theories of the day, helped 
provide a basis for the concept of 
developmental reading. Terman 
and Lima discovered the typical 
interests of boys and girls at vari- 
and showed how 

from preschool 
through early adolescent years. Ac- 
cordingly, 


garet 


ous age levels 


these changed 
they not only provided 
some basis for the selection of chil- 
dren’s literature at various ages, 
but they also helped evolve a dy- 
namic concept of children’s read- 
ing. 

The sixth study is an example of 
the historical method of research. 
Nila B. Smith’s American Reading 
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Instruction illustrates the long 
gradual development of methods 
and practice which are a basis for 
what teachers do in classrooms to- 
day. 

For nearly 300 years, and dating 
back at least to the alphabet meth- 
od and theological content of the 
New England Primer, devoted 
teachers have worked to help their 
students read accurately and ef- 
ficiently. Smith’s historical survey 
has given considerable confidence 
to all persons concerned with read- 
ing instruction in what they do and 
what they advocate. 

The methods and materials in 
use today are not based on the 
personal opinion of some textbook 
author or school principal, nor on 
the whim of an individual teacher. 
Rather, they are the result of 
generations of trial in classrooms 
from colonial to modern times. 
Smith’s study, which should be 
extended into the last 25 years, 
can and does provide a background 
against which current criticisms of 
teaching can be measured and a 
basis established for continued re- 
search in methods and materials. 

A seventh study opened up a 
new field for evaluation of reading 
materials rather than influencing 
classroom teaching methods. This 
was W. S. Gray and Bernice 
Leary’s What Makes a Book Read 
able. 


Their formula for measuring 
the level of difficulty of printed 

materials has since been simplified 
by Lorge and other useful formulas 


developed by Dale-Chall, Flesch, 


and Spache. Such work still re- 
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quires extension into measures of 
concept difficulty and density. It is 
influencing the writing of text- 
books and other materials and 
makes possible some matching of 
pupil ability and reading materials 
to challenge it. 


PHONICS RESEARCH 


The role of phonics in reading 
instruction suggests that research 
on the topic should be included in 
any list of “best ten.” Unfortunate- 
ly, no investigation in this area 
can be labelled “definitive.” One 
of several worthy of mention is the 
D. C. Agnew study made in 1939, 
not because it answered all ques- 
tions about phonics, but because 
it combined several methods of at- 
tack and because it attempted to 
solve a complex instructional prob- 
lem, one that some _ researchers, 
prophets, and charlatans have at- 
tempted to oversimplify ever since. 

In general, the Agnew study 
suggests that there are both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in em- 
phasizing phonics methods. It is in- 
cluded as a representative of a 
group of studies which gave care- 
ful leads to the use of phonics. 

The ninth study on the list was 
selected only after much difficult 
deliberation. In terms of impact, 
however, the vote goes to Ruth 
Strang for a series of studies and 
publications which clearly pointed 
to the need for developmental 
reading instruction in secondary 
schools and colleges. The first edi- 
tion of Problems in the Improve- 
ment of Reading in High School 
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and College collated the scattered 
work in the field up to 1937 and 
Explorations in Reading Patterns 
extended the interest in reading 
habits from adolescence into adult- 
hood. 

Strang’s work helped develop 
the strong current interest in read- 
ing in the post-elementary years 
and began some study of the rela- 
tionships of reading interest to 
other patterns of response to read- 
ing materials, an area in which the 
research is only beginning. 

The last study in the “ten best” 
list is easy to select, not because 
its impact has yet been great, but 
because it points the way to im- 
portant future developments. It is 
W. S. Gray’s The Teaching of 
Reading and W riting. This is a 
survey done for Unesco in 1956 of 
methods of instruction in reading 
and writing around the world. Our 
methods of study in comparative 
education are not well developed, 
but the Gray description points to 
world-wide problems in literacy, in 
types of language, and in adaption 
of instruction to the nature of the 
language. 

It is worth noting that each of 
the mentioned studies was closely 
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connected to the problems of its 
day. For example, the laboratory 
studies by Buswell and Judd gave 
basic data about a little known 
process in the days psychology was 
beginning as a science. The impact 
of the Thorndike and Gates studies 
can be understood only when one 
realizes that reading instruction of 
that day was almost completely 
oral. The Terman study coincided 
with some phases of the Progres- 
Education movement. The 
Agnew study dealt with a problem 
which is still concerning primary 
and intermediate-grade teachers 
and the Gray survey, whose impact 
is still to be felt, came in a day 
when the United States was be- 
ginning to take an interest in the 
social and educational welfare of 
the under-developed nations of the 
world. 

Each of these ten studies had 
impact because they were closely 
related to the context in which 
they were made. As we look to the 
future we must also ask: What is 
relevant and pressing? 

Research in reading has influ- 
enced, and will influence, practice. 
Research can “make a_  differ- 
ence.” ° 


sive 


“bring 


“Jounny,” said the teacher to the eight-year-old, 
your reader. We are going to read.” Johnny brought his 
reader, sat down, fumbled through the pages uncertainly, 
and asked, “What channel?”—From The Educational 


Courier. 


@ A third-grade teacher recently intercepted the following 


note: “Dear Judy. I luv you. Do you luv me? Jimmy.” 
“Dear Jimmy. I do not luv you. Luv, Judy.”—From 


Mississippi Educational Advance. 





Training for the Past or Educating for the Future? 


Good Reasons for Doing Nothing 


EpGAR DALE 


In The News Letter 


oe a professor friend of 
mine flatly opposed a certain fac- 
ulty action. 
friend of his later gave him this 
advice: “Don’t oppose things di- 
rectly. Use an oblique approach. 
You ought to know by this time 
that smart people in churches, in 
politics, or on college faculties are 
not against a proposal, especially a 
forward-looking one. They are for 
the proposal, but there are “good’ 
reasons why it should not be put 


A somewhat cynical 


into effect now.” 

It is interesting to speculate on 
the “why” of reasons for doing 
nothing. Coupled with possible loss 
of advantage is the fear of change 
—the necessity for leaving the com- 
fortable, though not entirely satis- 
factory, routines of the present and 
substituting for them the hazard- 
ous, decision-making activities of 
the future. the 


Many dread 


thought of insecurity, of reorganiz- 
ing their habit patterns. New learn 
ing is not relished. We don’t like to 
be nudged out of the nest. 


In trying to avoid insecurity and 
reorganization, here are a few of 
the wavs in which we avoid or 
evade action. Perhaps by looking 
at them we may see our evasions 
for what they really are, simple 
rationalizations, often with little 
reasonable basis They ‘are appar- 


ent reasons—not the real ones. 


Edgar Dale is Professor of Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, and Editor of The News 
Letter. Reported from The News 
Letter, published by The Ohio 
State University Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, XXVI (December 
1960), 1-4. 


One of the reasons for opposing 
change is that the proposal would 
set a precedent. No one has yet 
figured out how to make changes 
without precedents, but 
stating the argument in this way 
makes it sound convincing. What 
we mean is: “If we take this action, 
we must do some hard thinking 
about it. We may have to discard 
some of our comfortable routines 
and develop some new ones.” For 
persons who are “psychologically 
barricaded” against new ideas, this 


setting 


is a dismaying challenge. 

We don’t like to set precedents. 
In a university, for example, we 
sav that if we stretch a rule for one 
student, then another student will 
expect the same treatment. Fur- 
thermore, if we go beyond the eas- 
ily and mechanically interpreted 
rule, we shall have to think. To 
think means to be uncomfortable. 
And we forget that justice is our 
goal, not smooth, comfortable ma- 
chinery. 


A PRI 





DOING 


The reverse side of the objec- 
tion is: There is no precedent to 
guide us; therefore, we cannot act 
on the suggested proposal. How 
anything new ever gets started 
must remain a mystery to all who 
use this objection. 

A second reason given for doing 
nothing is that we have not yet 
conclusively proved that the old 
method can’t be made to work or 
that the proposed new one can. 
Thus if one year of a college or 
high-school subject gives disap- 
pointing results, then by all means 
let us try two years before we care- 
fully study the methods and con- 
tent of current courses. Anyway, 
how do we know whether the new 
method will work? Before we do 
anything, let us get all the facts. 
Let us make a survey. 

Certainly, we do need research 
and we do need surveys. But it is 
one of the hazards and adventures 
of life to break new ground. The 
advocates of absolute certainty will 
live dull and circumscribed lives. 
But many of our necessary ac- 
tions involve unproved hypotheses, 
leaps not into the dark but certain- 
ly into the dim light. And further, 
let’s spend our research funds on 
clearly doubtful issues and avoid 
studies in areas where informed in- 
dividuals readily agree on what 
needs to be done or where suffi- 
cient data already exist on which 
to carry out exploratory action. 


JUST ANOTHER FAD 


A third way to evade responsi- 
bility for study and action is to 
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label a proposal as another fad. 
The critic then goes on to suggest 
that perhaps this new method will 
go the way of the socialized recita- 
tion, the activity method, or the 
project method. Perhaps it will. 
None of these methods did what 
some of their overenthusiastic sup- 
porters thought they would. No 
educational methods do. But these 
methods developed out of a real 
need, a need not yet met, that of 
interrelating and integrating knowl- 
edge, of making schools functional 
and purposive, of tying theory to 
practice. 

Actually there have been few 
fads in education. There have been 
innovations which did not fulfill 
the high hopes of their promoters— 
but isn’t this to be expected? If you 
want to get experience, you must 
experiment. 


TIME NOT RIPE 


A fourth reason for doing noth- 
ing is that the time is not ripe. We 
may admit that the suggested pro- 


posal is soundly based and 
forward-looking, but maintain that 
teachers or the public are not yet 
ready for it. So we must wait. But 
for what? Shall we sit and watch 
time ripen? 

Time itself doesn’t ripen, but 
people’s ideas and ideals do. In one 
sense, time wasn’t ripe for the 
wheel, the cart, the automobile, or 
the airplane. By definition, an in- 
vention is ahead of its time. 

Indeed, technology seems to be 
constantly widening the gap be- 
tween people’s needs and _ their 
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ability to meet them. We produce 
ideas faster than we can distribute 
them. There is real danger that 
men who do not understand these 
new ideas may become resigned to 
comfortable ignorance and accept 
authoritarian solutions. 

After all, isn’t it the job of the 
schools, the press, and broadcast- 
ing to enlighten, to build a com- 
mon denominator of understand- 
ing, to ripen time, to ripen our 
willingness to accept innovation? 


IT IS HOPELESS 


A fifth reason for doing nothing 
is that the situation is hopeless. We 
can point out that smarter people 
than we have struggled with the 
problem and failed to come up 
with a solution. We can paint a 


picture of the high chance of fail- 
ure and the meager chance of suc- 
cess. 

But it is the weak man, not the 
strong man, who wants absolute 
certainty. It is the essence of lead- 
ership not only to live successfully 
with uncertainty, but also to be 
challenged by it, to experience its 
hazards and excitements, to know 
that the game is being played for 
high stakes, not for peanuts. 

Further, the situation may not 
be hopeless. We like to so label it 
because then our consciences are 
relieved. You wouldn’t expect us 
to do anything about a hopeless 
situation, would you? Certainly 
the world situation does not call 
for bland optimism which mistak- 
enly assumes that everything will 
turn out all right. Nor does it merit 
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the corrosive pessimism that noth- 
ing can be done about it. 

Sixth, we object to a proposed 
action on the grounds that we 
can't afford it. A school board 
member, arriving late, heard the 
other members discussing the de- 
sirability of building a new cur- 
riculum and interrupted with these 
good reasons for doing nothing: 
“First of all, the old one is good 
enough. Second, we couldn’t afford 
it even if we needed it. And finally, 
where could we get any land to 
build it on.” 

We can afford better schools and 
colleges if we can get favorable 
to these questions: Will 
good investment? Will it 
personal and social effi- 
ciency? Will it help us become 
more productive, heighten nation- 
al morale, enable us to work to- 
ward the democratic goals to 
which we are committed? If we 
deeply desire quality education, we 
shall find a just way to provide 
adequate tax support. 

A seventh good reason for doing 
nothing about a problem is that 
it is a controversial issue. Tae term 
is redundant. Any important issue 
is controversial. A call for serious, 
informed controversy on critical 
problems does not mean that we 
should butt our heads against a 
stone wall when we ought better 
walk around it. But if there are no 
major controversies gripping the 
attention of a school, a college, or 
a business, then that institution is 
dying—training for the past, not 
educating for the future. ° 


answers 
it be a 
increase 





Corporal Punishment 
in England 


Spare the Rod and 
Spoil /Save 
the Child? 


ARTHUR A. EISENSTADT 


In Grade Teacher 


Pasuare no aspect of class- 
room management has drawn more 
heated discussion in recent years 
than the question of corporal pun- 
ishment. The conventional case 
against it includes the arguments 
that it is cruel, old-fashioned, more 
conducive to fear and repression 
than to respect and virtue, and that 
punishment can never be synony- 
mous with correction. Its defenders 
reply that corporal punishment 
worked very well in the past, that 
growing parental laxity makes it 
more necessary than ever, and that 
without it, the teacher is seriously 
hampered in trying to carry on the 
process of education. 

Here in England, where the 
writer has spent the past year as 
a Fulbright teacher, corporal pun- 
ishment seems to pose no problem, 
at least on the surface. It is simply 
regarded as a suitable and respect- 
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able disciplinary measure, and has 
been so regarded for centuries. 

In my older son’s grammar 
school—and of the three kinds 
of secondary schools, this type 
attracts the most  serious-mind- 
“caning,” “slippering” and 
“knuckle-rapping” are fairly com- 
occurrences. In secondary 
modern or technical schools, I am 
told, it is even more frequent. 

The regulations indicate that 
corporal punishment is not meant 
to be used freely or indiscriminate- 
ly. Only the headmaster, in the 
privacy of his office, usually is sup- 
posed to administer the cane. In- 
frequently, an older teacher may 
do so with the headmaster stand- 
ing by as a witness. Such incidents 
are expected to be entered in a 
punishments or attendance book, 
which may be examined by board 
members or by Her Majesty's In- 
spectors. 

In some areas, there is a ruling 
that no classroom teacher may ad- 
minister physical punishment be- 
fore completing three years of 
teaching service. This would sug- 
gest that such disciplinary action 
is not to be taken except where 
mature and experienced judgment 
sanctions its use. In practice, how- 
ever, these restrictions seem to be 
honored more in their breach than 
in their observance. 


ed — 


mon 


Arthur A. Eisenstadt was a Ful- 
bright Teacher in England when 
he wrote this article. Reported 
from Grade Teacher, LXXVIII 
(February 1961), 11, 78, 80. 
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How do the teachers feel about 
corporal punishment? “Well, when 
all the other masters use corporal 
punishment, if you don’t go along, 
too, you've had it,” was one teach- 
ers answer. Another schoolmaster 
said, “For some youngsters, a quiet 
explanation is sufficient, and for 
others a firm talking-to will do the 
job. But every so often, you get the 
lad who is utterly unmoved by ex- 
planations, reprimands, or prom- 
ises of punishment should he mis- 
behave again. That’s the chap who 
needs the cane.” Still another re- 
plied, “Some of these blokes don’t 
seem to understand anything but 
a clomping, so you just have to 
give them a clomp.” 

When asked if they considered 
corporal punishment to be a good 
idea, the younger children and 
those at a school for slow students 
felt that it was entirely proper. One 
boy commented, “When you've 
done something bad, then some- 
thing bad should be done to you.” 

The older children were not so 
ready to give approval. For various 
reasons, nearly all agreed that it 
neither corrected the offender nor 
deterred him from future offenses. 
The views were expressed that the 
boys who were so punished were 
generally the same boys, time after 
time. They were the kind of boys 
on whom the punishment made no 
physical or mental impression, and 
many boys were inclined to swag- 
ger about the notoriety achieved or 
the manly way they took their 
penalty. 


Perhaps the most cogent obser- 
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vation came from a 14-year-old 
grammar-school boy. “You can’t 
admire or respect a master,” he ob- 
served, “when you know you're 
supposed to be afraid of him. The 
ones who use the slipper or the 
ruler a great deal are the ones the 
boys make most fun of when they 
talk about the masters.” 

So far as my inquiries indicate, 
very little corporal punishment is 
used in junior (7-11 years) or girls’ 
schools. Here, apparently, the cus- 
tomary punitive measures consist 
of detention, “a jolly good talking- 
to,” or written assignments. The 
“talking-to” may take place im- 
mediately in front of the class, or 
the student may be sent down to 
the headmaster for “a proper dress- 
ing down.” 

In other instances, students may 
be omitted from a desirable activ- 
ity or the names of offenders may 
be read aloud by the headmaster 
during school assembly. The 
amount of delinquency or truancy 
in these schools does not seem to 
be appreciably different from those 
where corporal punishment is us- 
ually practiced. 


SOME YES, SOME NO 


Several headmasters endorsed 
the use of the rod outright, others 
condemned it, and some recom- 
mended its infrequent use on spe- 
cial occasions. “The cane does its 
best work in the closet,” one re- 
tired school head told me. 

An interesting view came from 
the head of a prominent secondary 
school. “If I find the offense to be 
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simply a matter of schoolboyish 
high spirits,” said he, “then I deal 
with the matter in just that fashion. 
However, if there is some domestic 
involved, 
why then in that case the cane is 
not at all the answer.” 

One described a 
young man who came in to tell 


or emotional problem 


headmaster 
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came from homes where beatings 
and violence were already over- 
used. Furthermore, they contend- 
ed, schoolboys were more likely to 
view the offender with awe and 
admiration and so glorify the oc- 
casion rather than draw from it an 
object lesson. 

And so the matter is regarded— 


him, “When I went to school here, 
you gave me two good thrashings, 
and I want to thank you for them. 
If you hadn't, I might have got 
into real trouble.” Two heads, both 
serving in juvenile courts as part- 
time justices, stated that corporal 
punishment wisely used, is useful 
and worthwhile. 

Several headmasters voiced their 
disbelief in the desirability of such 
discipline. They felt that many boys 


praised by some, condemned by 
others, passively accepted by a 
third group, but used by the ma- 
jority of schools. One viewpoint 
seemed to stand out: the key ques- 
tin was not whether corporal pun- 
ishment was right in principle or 
successful application, but how, or 
when, and in what circumstances 
it should be used. But the response 
that seemed to stand out from all 
I heard was the defiant, “Nah, I 
dun’t mind. I’m too used to it.” ® 


who were so punished frequently 


Controlling the Child 


@ TEACHERS had to take altogether too much 
nonsense from unruly children. We need to have as much 
investment in how to control children as we have in how 
to understand them. There has been much belaboring 
of the mental health concept but little progress. It’s like 
our attitude toward sex. We're advertising it but we don't 
know how to manage it. All our energy has been put into 
accepting the child . . . Teachers are told to “accept” the 
child, to love and understand him . . 


have 


. I think our accept- 
ance will have to change from naive resignation 
Teachers will accept him bv doing what is necessary to 
help the child—and this may mean restricting him.— 
William C. Morse, University of Michigan. 

@ Nowapays everything around the house is controlled 
by switches except the children.—North Carolina Educa- 
tion. 

@ My Pop’s tops because he lets me help him work in 
the garden even if I don’t want to.—Entry in “My Pop's 
Tops” contest in the Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Eight Influences for Uniformity 


Uniformity vs. Diversity 


in the Senior-High School 


WiLuiAM M. ALEXANDER 


In Educational Leadership 


o ot ow of the issues in sec- 
ondary education today relate to 
one central question: How, if at 
all, should the organization and 
program of the senior-high schools 
differ from community to commun- 
ity? 

This question of uniformity vs. 
diversity has been a central one in 
American secondary education 
throughout its history. An interest 
in diversity led to the establish- 
ment of the academy, then of the 
high school and special purpose 
schools, and to the introduction of 
varied programs of studies. Less 
than a century ago, marked diver- 
sity brought about the efforts of 
national committees to clarify (per- 
haps standardize) the purposes 
and the programs of secondary 
schools. 

In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, there really was 
extreme diversity among secondary 
schools. The studies of the Com- 
mittee of Ten and later national 
committees dealing with the prob- 
lem of college entrance and prep- 
aration were clearly and probably 
correctly intended to bring about 
greater uniformity. 

The work of accrediting associa- 
tions in the various regions was 
initiated for the same purpose. 





William M. Alexander is Chairman, 

Department of Education, George 

Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville, Tennessee. Reported 

from _ Educational Leadership, 

XVIII (January 1961), 202-04, 
258. 


Other factors, however, operated 
to continue some differences among 
the schools and their programs, 
especially the factors of local tra- 
ditions and educational ideals and 
of local variation in school control 
and financial support. 

Both sets of factors continue as 
we enter the 1960’s. There are now 
especially strong influences in the 
directions of greater uniformity 
among the nation’s senior-high 
schools. Among the more signifi- 
cant influences are these: 

1. The growing recognition of 
the mobility of our population, and 
the consequent question as to 
whether the local high school 
should any longer pattern its cur- 
riculum to the social, economic, 
and occupational status of the com- 
munity. 

2. The various arguments from 
many sources that our national sur- 
vival and international leadership 
require greater emphasis in the 
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secondary school on specific pat- 
terns of science, mathematics, and 
modern languages courses, and in 
general on a specified program of 
academic preparation for the more 
able students. 

3. Federal appropriations under 
the National Defense Education 
Act to support curriculum provi- 
sions in science, mathematics, and 
modern languages, and also pro- 
visions of guidance and _ testing 
services. 

4. The aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people for their children to 
have a college education and the 
accompanying belief, enforced by 
many pressures, that this is pos- 
certain traditional 


sible only as 


college-entrance subjects are given 
priority in the curriculum. 

5. A wide use of various types 
of achievement tests in the com- 
mon academic areas. 

6. The extensive study of the 
Conant report on the American 
high school, and efforts in many 
local districts to implement the 
Conant recommendations. 

7. The unrest of professional 
educators as to the adequacy of 
past and present curriculum scope 
and sequence in some areas, and 
the readiness for 
wholesale adoption of new, per- 
haps promising, programs. 

8. Widespread dissatisfaction 
with current organizational and 
teaching practices, and especially 
with their failure to realize more 
fully the potentials of mechanical 
teaching aids. 

At the same time -there are 


conse juent 
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strong, contrary factors to be eval- 
uated in reaching a judgment as 
to the desirability and likelihood 
of uniformity among schools. 


DIVERSITY PROPONENTS 


Many lay citizens and educators 
resist any blueprint for  senior- 
high-school education in the belief 
that deliberate efforts toward uni- 
formity would need to be focused 
on the prescription of some group 
or agency. 

These proponents of diversity in- 
sist that the traditions of democ- 
racy are in strong conflict with the 
any Official national 
agency empowered to make such 
prescriptions. Too, all of us recog- 
nize that differences among com- 
munities as to concentration of 
population, financial support, and 
community aspirations cannot be 
eliminated rapidly. Few would 
deny that cultural differences aris- 
ing from racial backgrounds of the 
population, present socioeconomic 
status, and community occupations 
may continue to influence the 
types of specialized education of- 


existence of 


fered in individual schools through- 
out the country. 

Furthermore, variations in the 
preparation and quality of teachers 
and administrators, and in the edu- 
cational level and interest of the 
population and of the controlling 
boards, cannot immediately be re- 
duced by adoption of uniform 
standards and programs. There is 
also reason to believe that a cer- 
tain vitality of education in many 
American communities is explained 
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by the concern of their citizens for 
good schools. 

This writer’s judgment is that 
our senior-high schools are definite- 
ly moving toward a greater degree 
of uniformity and that this trend 
is likely to continue. We can expect 
increasing uniformity in at least 
the following respects: Elimination 
of the smaller high schools and 
an extension of the school day and 
year. Provision of guidance serv- 
Higher standards of teacher 
selection, training, and compensa- 
tion. Increased 


ices. 


use of modern 
learning aids. A minimum offering 
in English, modern languages, so- 
cial studies, and mathe- 
matics, and an increase of special- 
ized offerings in the same subject 
fields plus those of business edu- 


and 


science, 


cation, industrial 


the arts. 


education, 


GOOD OR BAD? 


Uniformity in such respects as 
the 
There are other respects, however, 
in which diverse practices must be 
the _ senior-high 
American youth 
Techniques of individualized 
instruction are 


these is probably to good. 


encouraged _ if 

school is to serve 
well. 
sorely needed in 
and school, but 
can be effectively developed 


every classroom 
these 
only as individual teachers become 
interested in discovering and using 
the techniques. Effective teaching 
practices simply cannot be stand- 
fact, the outstanding 
not noted by 


ardized; in 


weakness, most cur- 


rent critics, of secondary education 
today is the prevalence of instruc- 
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tional procedures which fail to 
stimulate learning. 

Ways and means of organizing 
instructional groups depend on too 
many variable, human factors to 
expect national formulas as to abil- 
ity grouping, small and large class- 
es, and team teaching to work well 
in each school. The patterns of 
course requirements, which receive 
such attention from 
national committees, are of 
considerably less significance than 
patterns of learning experiences 
planned for individual youngsters. 

As we seek ways of providing 
better senior-high schools, perhaps 
we should work for greater uni- 
formity in quality of educational 
programs and processes rather than 
in quantitative standards and re- 
quirements as to courses and in- 
structional organization. Three 
study offer 
promise of improved 


overweaning 
most 


areas for 
particular 
quality: 


continued 


The determination and pro- 
motion of teaching behavior which 
stimulates youth’s will to learn. 

The continuous selection and 
dissemination, probably by nation- 
al professional organizations, of 
significant new curriculum content. 

3. The experimental evaluation 
of various patterns of staff utiliza- 
tion and of related school activities. 

Extensive study, experimenta- 
public: ition in these 
areas will likely increase diversity, 
rather than uniformity, of practices 
in senior-high schools. 
age quality, should rise 
sharply. ° 


tion, and 


The aver- 
however, 





Why We Changed Our Beliefs 





Beware the Foreign-Language Band Wagon 





MARIANN MARSHALL, ELIZABETH F. 


Kays, BERNARD J. NEGRONIDA 


In The Elementary Sphool Journal 


. = has been written and 
said of late about the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary school. Writers have extolled 
the virtues of new language pro- 
grams, and the public has accept- 
ed, largely without question, the 
desirability of having young people 
learn a second language. 

On superficial examination one 
might see little reason to object to 
such an addition to the curriculum. 
y this was the attitude , of 
all three of us when we were given 


Certainly 


the assignment of investigating the 
advisability of teaching foreign 
languages in the elementary grades 
of One of us is a 
foreign-language teacher; another, 
a seventh-grade teacher; and the 
third, a former elementary teacher 
now working in psychology. 


our school. 


Our school is an independent 
school extending from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. The en- 
rolment is about 500. Many of our 
pupils come from upper-income 
level homes with about a third 
coming from middle-income level 
homes. 

We started our study believing 
that the languages of other lands 
should be taught in the elementary 
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school. After seven months of re- 
search, our initial position was re- 
versed. After surveying the field 
and studying our own school, we 
concluded that foreign languages 
should not be taught in the ele- 
mentary grades in our school. We 
each arrived at this conclusion in- 
dependently and did not divulge 
our new position to one another 
until we met to prepare a summary 
statement. 

What are the reasons behind our 
recommendation? We based our 
decision on the educational philos- 
ophy of our school and our interest 
in the whole child rather than in 
any one field of learning. 

We found, first, that no estab- 
lished course of study, thoroughly 
tested in the classroom, would fit 
situation. Many foreign- 
language programs are planned for 
children of superior intelligence 


our 


Mariann Marshall, Elizabeth Ford 
Kays, and Bernard J. Negronida 
are members of the faculty at the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
Illinois. Reported from The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, LXI (De- 
cember 1960), 133-136. 
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We are not yet convinced that it 
is desirable to have ability group- 
ings (in any area) that are based 
on intelligence quotients. We 
could not, therefore, consider 
adopting such a course of study. 

True, we could set up our own 
syllabus, but then we would be 
adding another school to those now 
involved in the language experi- 
ment, rather than starting a pro- 
gram of known value and effective- 
ness. We are certainly not opposed 
to experimentation, but there is a 
limit to the number of experiments 
a school can properly and profit- 
ably engage in. We believe that 
we can make a greater over-all 
contribution to education by con- 
tinuing our experiments in anthro- 
pology and the Gillingham Read- 
ing Program, than by joining the 
rush of speculators in the foreign- 
language field. 


FINDING TIME 


Also, we saw that finding time 
in the school day for another sub- 
ject would present real difficulties. 
We think of language as an area 
of study, not as a game to be 
played for a few minutes a day, 
a few days a week. We did not 
feel that any of the basic subjects 
could be eliminated and replaced 
with foreign-language study. Nor 
are we willing to have our children 
forego art, shop, music, science, or 
physical education. As for length- 
ening the school day, as some 
recommend, it is our experience 
that the school day is about as long 
as the children can handle. 


We also feel deep concern about 
getting qualified teachers for a 
foreign-language program in the 
elementary grades. We think of a 
qualified teacher as one who has 
excellent pronunciation, one who 
is well trained in the language field 
as well as in the teaching of young- 
er children. We feel strongly that 
in language, no teaching is better 
than inadequate teaching. We were 
find that several 
were employing college 
students, high-school teachers, and 


distressed to 
schools 


people with no teaching prepara- 
tion or experience to teach lan- 
guages in the lower grades. 

In weighing the advisability of 
adding another subject to an al- 
ready crowded program, we were 
not sure whether pressure 
and increased tension for the chil- 
dren would result. We do know 
that it would mean another adult 


more 


contact. Our children now have a 
greater number of special teachers 
than children in most schools do. 
Up to a point, this is desirable, 
but when the need for adjustment 
becomes excessive, it can lead to 
undesirable results. 


THE NEW PUPIL 

Schools engaged in the foreign- 
language experiment admit that 
one of their problems is what to 
do with the child who enters their 
school after the beginning point of 
language study. As far as we know, 
no satisfactory arrangement has 
been found to cate for the child 
who enters late. We feel it would 
be difficult to tutor these children 
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to bring them up to the level of 
the class. Several teachers have 
told us that because the class 
moves slowly, newcomers frequent- 
ly catch on quickly. This, we think, 
is a sad commentary on the work 


being done. 


RETENTION VALUE 

Many educators question the 
ability of the average pupil to 
retain what he is taught if the lan- 
guages do not become a part of 
his out-of-school-life. In such cities 
as San Diego, Los Angeles, El 
Paso, and Carlsbad, the teaching 
of Spanish meets the needs of a 
bilingual community. In Louisiana 
and along the eastern Canadian 
border, the learning of French by 
elementary-school children serves 
a social purpose. It can be used in 
their daily out-of-school life. 

But we found many schools 
where language study had been 
introduced because of public pres- 
sure, not because the staff believed 
that language study was in the 
children’s best interest. This is not 
an honest way of facing an edu- 
cational issue. 

Finally, we must ask, how would 
the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary school affect the 
high-school language program? Au- 
thorities generally agree that lan- 
guage study in the elementary 
school results in better pronuncia- 
tion, greater fluency, and a greater 
feeling of at-homeness in the lan- 
guage. But it is not uncommon for 
children who have had five or six 
years of elementary-school _lan- 
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guage to be placed in the second 
year of high-school language. To 
us, such placement seems a waste 
of the children’s time. There is no 
evidence that students who have 
studied a foreign language in ele- 
mentary school get better grades 
in language in high school. 

We agree that there are values to 
teaching a foreign language to 
young children, but we do not be- 
lieve that foreign-language study 
should be incorporated into our 
present program. Many complicat- 
ed adjustments would have to be 
made, the outcomes of which we 
are now unable to evaluate. How- 
ever, if it could be proved that 
the advantages to the enrichment 


of the child’s background are great 
enough to offset the objections we 


have raised, our school would put 
forth every effort to take part in 
the language experiment. 

The final word has not yet been 
said on the teaching of foreign 
languages in the elementary school. 
It behooves us as parents and 
teachers to keep informed on the 
foreign-language experiment. It is 
not an open-and-shut case. 

For our own school, we recom- 
mend a permanent committee on 
foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary school that will continue the 
research begun this year. The duty 
of this committee will be to keep 
interested groups informed so that 
when and if the study of a foreign 
language is introduced into the 
lower school, we shall have an 
intelligent understanding of what 
is to take place—and why. ° 





For a Better Arithmetic Program 


Why Not Individualize Arithmetic? 


WALTER L. 


WHITAKER 


In The Arithmetic Teacher 


Ss 

=<’ URING the past 15 or 20 
years, teaching methods in reading 
have developed which make ad- 
justments to the individual stu- 
dent’s abilities in all phases of 
learning to read. It is quite com- 
find in elementary 
classroom two to four groups of 
children reading from different 
books and using different materials. 

By comparison, the arithmetic 
curriculum has followed a grade- 
level Often all chil- 
dren are using the same text and, 
in extreme cases, all may be doing 
the same work at the same time. 
And yet, any class of upper- 
elementary-grade children is likely 
to have a three-year to six-year 
range in arithmetic ability 
achievement. 

What has caused this situation 
to develop? Certainly, the fact that 
many textbooks are directed to a 
specific grade level has been a con- 
tributing factor. With each book 
being a lock-step presentation of 
concepts and processes, the tradi- 
tion of introducing certain skills 
and concepts in a prescribed order 
has kept the curriculum grade- 
centered in its organization. 

The noticeable gap between 
achievement scores and the mental- 
age placement on most standard- 
ized tests indicates that the lock- 
step system does not provide each 


mon to one 


organization. 


and 


child with the 
maximum 


opportunity for 
This gap be- 
comes even more acute as ability 
increases. The system is, in essence, 
forcing all children to the middle, 
or average, ability 


learning. 


area. 

The resulting problems demand 
that we do something positive. 
While there is no one answer, each 
may experiment with the 
available materials to meet individ- 
ual differences. 


teacher 


There are plans used 


which offer some aid. 


being 
Among these 
latitudinal and lon- 
gitudinal enrichment, special inter- 
est groups, and 
metic teaching. 


are: grouping, 


individual arith- 
These attempts to 
give a better arithmetic program 
are worth a close examination. 


GROUPING 
Arithmetic grouping may be 
planned using the concepts that 
are the basis of grouping in read- 
ing. Achievement scores in com- 
parison with mental-age grade 
placement will indicate a break- 
down in the grouping of children. 


Walter L. Whitaker is an elemen- 

tary-school teacher at Culver City 

Unified Schools, Culver City, Cali- 

fornia. Reported from The Arith- 

metic Teacher, VII (December 
1960), 400-03. 





INDIVIDUALIZE 


As a beginning, the teacher might 
use two groups, with one group 
for the lower third and group two 
including the remainder of the 
class. This will remove the slow 
learners from the normally paced 
program. 

When the program has operated 
for a period of time, the individual 
differences become more acute in 
terms of the amount of time it 
takes to complete the work, how 
fast mastery is achieved, and main- 
tenance of general interest in arith- 
metic. It is soon obvious that the 
larger group will not run smoothly 
because the top third of the class 
learns faster and more thoroughly. 
This third group should be the 
basis of another group within the 
class These three 
groups will operate successfully, 
even though some children in each 
group will not gain the maximum 
from the learning situation. 


organization. 


HELP FOR GIFTED 

The gifted children in the class- 
room will need some kind of ac- 
celeration or expansion into the 
depths of mathematical ‘under- 
standings. One way to help these 
children is to create special-interest 
groups. Such a program will usual- 
ly select those children who have 
a basic interest in numbers. The 
group may meet for a 60-minute 
period during the school day or 
may be planned for a once-a-week 
extension of the school day. 

In a_ free-learning situation, 
these children can do a sort of 
adventuring in number and _ its 
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usage. Such areas as simple geom- 
etry, beginning algebra, or social 
application may be suitable for 
discussion. Such opportunities give 
these capable children the chance 
to explore many areas which are 
not covered by texts in the con- 
ventional curriculum. The average 
elementary teacher can give some 
direction to this type program 
without special training in mathe- 
matics—provided the teacher reallv 
wants to create interest. This pro- 
gram can give the academically 
talented child a truly challenging 
experience. 


ENRICHMENT 

skill in 
concepts requires 
that all children have the oppor- 
tunity to learn a great deal more 


Current pressure for 


mathematical 


than our present curriculum offers. 
All too often the stock response is 
to “provide enrichment.” Enrich- 
ment should mean a type of learn- 
which greater under- 
standing. Much enrichment, when 


ing gives 


carefully analyzed, actually is repe- 
tition and busy work hidden by 


new words in the social-usage areas. 


true enrichment, a_ child 
needs to know all of his whole 
fractional, and decimal 
Once these are mas- 
tered, the horizon of experimenta- 
tion and enrichment is greatly wid- 
ened. A specific example, and one 
with available materials, is the en- 
tire field of aviation arithmetic. 
It must be remembered that the 
children who benefit from enrich- 
ment are those who learn arith- 


For 


number, 


processes. 
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metic skills quickly and efficiently 
in both depth and use. Therefore, 
any effort to increase the material 
which is not covered in the lock- 
step method will give a basis for 
this type of enrichment. 


INDIVIDUALIZED TEACHING 


The individualized teaching pro- 
gram is yet another possible solu- 
tion. This concept takes teaching 
to the ultimate in meeting individ- 
ual differences. Each student is 
taught and learns at his level of 
achievement, regardless of his abil- 
ity. Initially this idea is rejected 
by many because it appears phys- 
ically impossible or because it 
smacks of “modern methods.” it is 
not impossible when properly or- 
ganized and implemented. The 


author has put into practice just 
such a program with a sixth-grade 
class in Washington School, Culver 
City Unified School District, Cali- 
fornia. 


The program is based on having 
a range of textbook materials in 
the room. This does not mean more 
copies of one book; it means great- 
er variety within the same number 
of textbooks. 

Each child is placed at the point 
in the texts at which he achieves 
best. The child meets individually 
with the teacher and learns the re- 
quired material. The assignment 
is given and the child does the 
work. He checks his own work and 
writes a description of any error. 
On completion, he signs an ap- 
pointment list. The teacher holds 
conferences in the order in which 


the children finish their work. If 
a student encounters difficulty, he 
raises his hand, the teacher ac- 
knowledges and gives help before 
the next appointment is met. A 
check list is maintained for all the 
skills so that nothing is overlooked. 
The assignments are moved from 
text to text to take advantage of 
the best ideas from each author. 
The arithmetic period is usually 
about 60 minutes, and as a rule, 
each child in the room is seen 
every other day. 

All this may seem complex, but 
the results in terms of the chil- 
dren’s attitude and class control 
are gratifying. The slow learner is 
not compelled to meet group stand- 
ards and relaxes to learn more 
easily what he can. The average 
learner can understand as much as 
he wants above the required basics. 
The bright child has the oppor- 
tunity to expand his thinking in 
any area he desires without being 
held to a slower-paced group. 

This has been a brief review of 
attempts to make adjustments 
within the avithmetic program to 
gear it to the theory of individual 
differences. Some effort must be 
made to plan an arithmetic pro- 
gram which meets the needs of all 
the children in an elementary class- 
room. As educators dedicated to 
giving every child the best possible 
education, we must eventually ad- 
just the total curriculum so that 
each child will gain the maximum 
in terms of his ability and inter- 
ests. So—why not individualize 
arithmetic? ° 





What Influences Will Control the Program? 


The Changing Business Program 
in the High School 


Hersert A. TONNE 


In Business Education Forum 


pa day to day and year 
to year we notice little change in 
the way we teach business educa- 
tion and the subject matter our 
students learn. We may use one 
procedure this year and another 
the next; we may emphasize one 
topic this year and another the 
next; but essentially, over the years 
content the 
there 


be much 
however, 


seems to 
Actually, 
have been profound changes. 


same. 


The content of the shorthand 
today is quite different from that 
of even 10 years ago. The nature 
of the typewriting we are teaching 
has changed significantly. And the 
bookkeeping content has changed 
considerably—the enrolment more 
drastically. Bookkeeping  enrol- 
ments have dropped, primarily be- 
cause the second year has been 
eliminated in many communities. 
Typewriting enrolments have in- 
creased tremendously but type- 
writing has become predominantly 
a one-year subject. Shorthand has 
held its own. There has been a loss 
in second-year shorthand enrol- 
ment but an increase in many re- 
gions in first-year shorthand. 

Many subjects we taught 20 or 
30 years ago have gone by the 
wayside, economic geography, for 
example. Others have come to the 
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forefront, office practice, for ex- 
ample. Almost all of these changes 
have been to the good. 

But what about future changes 
in the area of business education? 
Will they be to the good? How 
can we influence them? What, for 
example, are the influences that 
will control the business program 
in the high school? There are sev- 
eral, it seems to me. 

The dominant influence will be 
insistence on an increased number 
of the so-called “solid” subjects. 
There has been an insistence on 
the number of units in science and 
mathematics, not only for the most 
able, but even for the average and, 
unfortunately in many cases, for 
the nonacademic. The more able 
are pressured to squeeze many 
units of foreign language into their 
program and there is a strong tend- 
ency for the average to imitate 
the more able. This trend will re- 
sult in fewer opportunities for stu- 
dents to take business subjects. 

The increasing college enrol- 


Herbert A. Tonne is a member of 

the faculty, New York University, 

New York. Reported from Business 

Education Forum, XV (February 
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ment is forcing a need for some 
method of selection. Intelligence 
by itself is not sufficient; person- 
ality is too vague; high-school 
grades vary so much from school 
to school that they are in most 
cases quite meaningless. In sheer 
desperation, college admissions of- 
ficers resort to the arbitrary system 
of requiring as many traditional 
academic subjects as possible. 
The ideal pattern for college en- 
trance, according to the usual ad- 
missions officer, is 18 units of high- 
Any 
deviation is usually in terms of 


school work in “solids.” 
athletic prowess, personality, and 
grades; certainly not in terms of 
business subjects accepted. 

Thus, colleges have returned to 
of the 
learning in high school, despite 
evidence presented for many years 


strong control nature of 


of the lack of justification. The col- 
lege control also has a tendency 
to limit the of students 
who take business subjects and the 
number of such subjects taken. 


number 


As our occupational life becomes 
more complex, there is an increas- 
ing demand that students have a 
better cultural background. This 
demand tends to shift the business 
program upward. Some _business- 
men in the past have said that they 
would prefer the academic student 
for employment. An ever increas- 
ing number now seek an academic 
background, particularly in those 
for whom they feel there is promo- 
tional possibility. This tendency 
may also restrict business educa- 
tion at the secondary level. 


DIGEST 


Automation is reaching into oc- 
life with astounding 
rapidity, creating more opportuni- 
ties for the broadly-trained person 
and fewer opportunities for the 
routine worker. 


cupational 


SPECIFIC INFLUENCES 

As for the specific influences 
these tendencies will have on the 
business curriculum, here is how 
it appears to me: 

More efficient job preparation. 
We must give instruction for busi- 
ness occupations more efficiently, 
more effectively, and in a shorter 
period of time. If, in the high 
school, we are going to develop 
competent workers for business, 
we need to do so despite the pres- 
sure for the “solids.” We need to 
eliminate everything that is not 


necessary for initial job skill and 
streamline the 


methodology for 
what is taught. 

Opportunity for academic stu- 
dents. We need to provide specific 
job training for appropriate aca- 
These students 
cannot take three years of short- 


demic students. 
hand and typewriting, one year of 
bookkeeping, and one year of gen- 
eral business. We must provide 
them with a good job skill in 
stenography, bookkeeping, or mer- 
chandising in one year—or better, 
in six months—plus six months of 
typewriting. If necessary, this in- 
must be given after 
hours, in the summer, or at an- 
other time, if the pressure of the 
“solids” is too great. 

Planning for the usual student. 


struction 
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BUSINESS 


We need to reorganize our pro- 
gram for the average student. Our 
students need more application to 
the job situation and less theory. 
Theory is important but only as it 
leads to competency in application. 
We probably will have to limit 
ourselves to one year of bookkeep- 
ing based on a competent under- 
standing of theory with thorough 
application to the kind of record- 
keeping processes that are now 
being used on the job by beginning 
workers. We now spend too much 
time on shorthand theory because 
of the antiquated load of theory we 
still teach. 

The 


have made good progress 


We 
pro- 
viding for the nonacademic student 


nonacademic_ student. 


in the last 
few years. We must do even more. 
Apart from a few basic subjects, 
most school administrators will be 


in business education 


delighted to have us prepare the 
nonacademic for job competency. 
We need to help these students 
develop proper work habits, an 
understanding of the nature of the 
job situation, and the basic skills 
of analyzing, collat- 
which are the 
basic operations performed by of- 
fice workers. 


synthesizing, 
ing, and processing, 


THE “rF’s” 

can undertake these basic 
effectively within the next 
few years, if textbook writers will 
produce materials by which the 
teachers can present these tech- 
niques, and if publishers will have 
the courage to publish such text- 


If we 


steps 
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books, there is an _ indisputable 
place for business education in the 
high-school program. 

If we insist on maintaining busi- 
ness programs as they are now, and 
as they have been in many places 
the last 10 then the 
“solids” will reduce the enrolment 


for years, 


in business education to a mini- 


mum. This would be most unfor- 
“solid” 


tend to be 


tunate because the subjects 


by thei: : 
general and theoretical, 


very nature 
and high- 
school students particularly need 
the practical down-to-earth appli- 
cations which business subjects so 
proficiently provide. 
teachers have within 
own control,:to a large ex- 


of business edu- 


Business 
their 
tent, the destiny 
cation. If they insist on maintain- 
ing the status quo, there will be 
regression toward less im- 
status in the secondary 
If the business teachers are 
going to continue to have the op- 


slow 
portant 


school. 


portunity to educate the increased 
number of initial clerical workers 
needed by business, they must pre- 
the type of 
rather than 
for job skills formerly required. 
A field of learning that is not 
changing is dull to learn and un- 
A field that is 
meeting new conditions and ruth- 


pare their students for 
jobs that are available, 


inspiring to teach. 


lessly dropping antiquated learning 
is a growing and exciting field. We 
have it in our power to assure the 
continued excitement of youth in 
secondary-school business educa- 
tion if we but will—but we must 
do so before it is too late. e 





An Experiment Succeeds 


Italic Writing 


WINIFRED BERRY 


In The Independent School 
Bulletin 


mone educators it has be- 
come a matter of deep concern 
that our children are growing to 
maturity literally unable to write. 
The level of handwriting education 
has steadily deteriorated in past 
years, until now it is a genuine 
surprise to find an adult whose 
handwriting is legible, much less 
pleasant to read. 

This common illegibility is so 
widespread it has become almost a 
national joke. Certainly there are 
few teachers, faced with page 
after page of almost undecipher- 
able scrawls, who have not wist- 
fully wondered if there was any 
answer to the problem. Many an- 
swers have been adopted in prac- 
tice: a modified print script, for 
example, or a painfully slow and 
careful transcription. But these 
have little to do with the central 
problem; they are, rather, an avoid- 
ance of it. 


The basic issue is simple enough. 
The three requirements of cursive 
handwriting are that it be legible, 
rapid, and beautiful. Unfortunate- 
ly, the generally used systems of 
handwriting education fail miser- 
ably on all three counts. Most of 
them, when written at speed, and 
with the normal individual varia- 
tion, degenerate into hopeless 
scribbles and mere suggestions of 
words. When meticulously worked 
out, for the sake of legibility, speed 
is impossible. Any beauty there is 
must be the beauty of eccentricity; 
a dubious value at best. 

Fortunately,- the past 10 years 
have seen a revolution in hand- 
writing education (particularly in 
English schools) which offers a 
satisfactory solution. Faced with 
the same problem, British educat- 
ors have increasingly moved to- 
ward a system of cursive writing 
which satisfies all the above cri- 
terions. This has been so success- 
ful that it can no longer be con- 
sidered experimental. 

This is a cursive hand commonly 
called italic. The essential letter 
forms of this alphabet are just that 
—the essential forms, not confused 
with the arbitrary loops and whorls 
that characterize many of our pres- 
ent systems. This is not print-script, 
because the italic hand is true cur- 


Winifred Berry teaches italic writ- 
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Portland, Oregon. Reported from 
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(January 1961), 69. 
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sive writing; it was designed to be 
written connectedly at speed. Fur- 
ther, these forms are so related to 
our present type faces that learn- 
ing them eliminates the foolish 
necessity of learning two complete- 
ly different alphabets, one for read- 
ing and one for writing. This fam- 
ily resemblance is no accident; 
both the italic cursive and many of 
our type faces are descended from 
the same ancestor, a Renaissance 
Italian hand known as Chancerv 
Cursive. 

In the fall of 1959, the italic 
hand was introduced into the Cat- 
lin Gable School at Portland, 
Oregon. As originally established, 
this program called- for greatest 
emphasis on the first five grades, 
where the muscular skills are 
learned that will carry into adult 
life. The training is given both 
through special handwriting classes 
and through everyday work with 
regular teachers. Italic is taught 


Return of the Edged Pen 


exclusively in the lower five grades. 
Grades 6 through 8 are given the 
opportunity to take italic as a vol- 
activity course, and the 
been oversubscribed. 
There even have been a number 


untary 
class has 
of requests from parents wishing 
to learn the hand! 

The results have been excellent. 
Teachers have found papers im- 
proving in legibility and appear- 
ance, and the children themselves 
view the program with enthusiasm, 
rather as a privilege than as an 
ordeal. 

The initiators of the program be- 
lieve strongly that the results of 
introducing the italic hand have 
been most beneficial. The program 
has effectively demonstrated that 
italic is a practical and sensible 
solution to the problem of hand- 
writing education. It worked well 
in England, and Catlin Gabel is 
happy to report it is working well 
in America. ° 


EveryYONE complains about handwriting; but, as Mark 
Twain said about the weather, nobody does anything about 
it. Yet there is at last a stirring of action. In the past 
decade the force of the British example has brought to 
the United States a new interest in the italic hand and 
in its shaping tool, the broad-edged pen . . . It is important 
to understand that the edged pen is in fact the tool that 
shaped our Latin alphabet . . . Indeed, of all the ancient 
manuscripts now preserved in the world’s museums and 
libraries, over 90 percent were written with the edged 
pen .. . In the edged pen’s restoration to common use, the 
written italic, so long corrupted by improper tools, is 
again brought within the powers of the adult layman and 
of the very youngest penman.—Paul Standard, St. Thomas 
Church Choir School, New York City. 





The Students Like It 


Teaching Anthropology in High School 


RoBERrtT L. 


DuNLAP 


In Washington Education 


—- COURSE in anthropology 
was offered at Sedro Woolley High 
School in the state of Washington 
last spring. Several factors entered 
into the decision to add an experi- 
mental course to the already over- 
crowded curriculum. The primary 
consideration was that anthropol- 
ogy, as a scientific discipline, deals 
with man’s social nature, cutting 
across science and social sciences 
to give the student an overview of 
all he has studied in those two 
areas during his entire school pro- 
gram. 

Another factor leading to the de- 
cision was the recognition by ad- 
ministration and faculty that Sedro 
Woolley High School is located in 
the heart of a large archaeological 
that of the Northwest Coast 
Indians. This area, 
the southern Oregon border well 
into Alaska, has been only par- 
tially explored. As the region be- 
comes more settled, 


area, 


stretching from 


valuable sites 
are being damaged and disturbed. 
It seemed proper to offer an in- 
formed assist toward gathering in- 
formation of Washington’s cultural 
heritage before such sites were de- 
stroyed. It was considered that, as 
a long-range effect, successful com- 
pletion of the course would release 
a number of generally informed 
people into the area. This would 


help considerably in the recogni- 
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tion and preservation of valuable 
archaeological sites. 

The course was worked out in 
the winter of 1960, to be offered to 
seniors for the coming spring. 
Thirty-four students were enrolled. 
Herbert C. professor of 
sociology-anthropology at Western 
Washington College of Education, 
assisted in selection of materials 
and acted as general advisor to the 
classroom teacher. As no standard 
textbook available, it 
necessary to use a number of stand- 
ard reference works and general 
information books to make up a 
library for the proposed 


Taylor, 


was was 


room 
course. 

The first anthropology class be- 
gan with a six-week study of form- 
al sociology. From this point the 
class entered physical anthropol- 
ogy, tracing the history of 
“Race,” 


man. 
and 
were the 
next three units. Lecture-discussion, 
research problems, and discussion 
were the favorite methods of in- 
struction. 


“ancient civilization,” 
“archaeological methods” 
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The course reached its climax in 
the unit “Northwest Coast In- 
dians.” Field excavations were 
planned and executed. One student 
group assisted the University of 
Washington’s field team at an ex- 
cavation site. Later, students vol- 
unteered to assist in the opening 
of a site reserved for their high- 
school class. 

The site was accessible, 
cluded. 


yet se- 
Volunteers opened a test 
during after-school hours 
and sank several test pits. With the 
site “proved,” the 
students came out to dig. 


trench 


second group of 
Artifacts 
of horn, bone, and stone were re- 
covered, as well as large quantities 
Since 
the site covers approximately a 
Sedro Woolley students 
will have a productive and inter- 
With 
providing 
a general survey of the 
can be accomplished and re- 
corded. 


of fish and animal remains. 
half-acre, 
esting site for several years. 


the 
continuity, 


classroom teacher 


site 


Students were particularly en- 
All the 
and a number 
more than 
It is worth remembering that 
archaeological 


thusiastic about the digs. 


digs were voluntary, 


of students attended 
one. 
excavation involves 
working on hands and knees, with 
a small mason’s trowel, in a pit 
five feet square—removing dirt an 
inch at a time. 

Students were given an oppor- 
to comment on the course 
at the end of the final unit. Most 
indicated that they had found the 
course “interesting,” some said 


that it was the “most interesting” 


tunity 
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of all their high-school courses. A 
significant number were in favor 
of lengthening the course. Several 
valuable suggestions toward 
improvement. No student said that 
he disliked the course. 

No voice was raised from the 
community to protest the teaching 
of anthropology. Several people 
enrolled were members of church 
groups directly antagonistic to the 
Darwinian concept, a major prem- 
ise of physical anthropology. Dur- 
ing the course introduction, 
ever, 


made 


how- 
it was announced that what 
was to be presented was theory or 
concept held by many and known 
to all educated people. The stu- 
dents had the option of believing 
as they chose, but they were urged 
to know all sides of the theory. 
What is the future of anthropol- 
ogy at Sedro Woolley High School? 
To take advantage of fall digging 
weather and to avoid the hurly- 
burly of last quarter “seniorism,” 
the course has been moved to the 
fall. two sections 
of sociology-anthropology. 
careful articulation of 
and anthropology has been planne d 
and efforts are being made to re- 


There are now 
A more 
sociology 


fine the techniques, thereby ren- 
dering more valuable the knowl- 
edge the first groups gleaned from 
the earth. 

The experiment has proven suc- 
that the 
is not afraid to 
work physically or mentally. It has 
also shown that youth possesses an 
enthusiasm for academic things 
if they are properly presented. ® 


cessful and has shown 


modern teenager 
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Administration Program.—Hear- 
ings were scheduled for last month 
on the Administration’s “School 
Assistance Act of 1961.” In the 
House, the leading sponsor was 
Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) In 
the Senate, Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
and 21 additional sponsors intro- 
duced the three-year program. 
First year cost of the Morse- 
Thompson bill will be $660 mil- 
lion. 

Patterned after last year’s bill, 
S8, as passed in the Senate, the 
new proposal calls for at least $15 
for each child in average daily at- 
tendance (not each school-age 
child, as in 1960), with the funds 


to be spent at the discretion of the 


state for school construction or 
teachers’ salaries, or both. In each 
state, 10 percent of the allocation 
would be available for pilot, dem- 
onstration, and experimental proj- 
ects designed to meet educational 
problems, or to develop or evalu- 
ate educational programs of a spe- 
cial or unique nature. This is an 
innovation which is attracting a 
good bit of favorable attention. 

Other features of the bills are: 

/Maintenance of state and local 
financial effort. 

/Authorization of ten cents per 
student for state administrative ex- 
penses of the program. 

/Prohibition of federal control. 

JIncreases above the $15 per 
student for low-income _ states 


which are making efforts at or 
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above the national average to fi- 
nance their schools. 

Tied in with the support legis- 
lation is an extension and modifica- 
tion of Public Laws 815 and 874 
(Sist Congress), the 
impacted-areas program. 

Although this program affects al- 
most 4,000 school districts and has 
been in ope ration for 10 years, its 


federally 


details are not widely understood. 
Originally it was meant to provide 
federal payments in lieu of taxes 
which were not being produced 
by nontaxable federal installation. 
PL 815 provides construction 
funds; PL 874 helps to maintain 
operate schools. The 
Eisenhower budgets had repeated- 
ly and unsuccessfully sought to cut 
back this program or: the grounds 
that it paid out more than the cor- 


and local 


responding local taxes would have 
produced. 

Under the Kennedy Administra- 
tion proposal the requirements for 
eligibility would be tightened in 
such a way that there would result 
a serious cutback in federal funds 
for those pupils whose parents live 
or work (but not both) on federal 
property. 

Response to this feature was 
quick and negative. Objections are 
that the present program is good 
and should be continued; that if 
it really is a bit too generous, then 
the cuts should be more gradual. 
Forecasts are that the cuts would 
not be made—at least not as dras- 
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tically as proposed by the President 
—especially because there are 321 
members of Congress whose Con- 


gressional seats include school dis- 
tricts now receiving these federal 
funds. 


Roman Catholic View.—Another 
attack on the President’s proposal 
came from several members of the 

Catholic hierarchy. In_ essence, 
they charged that a bill to help 
public schools discriminates against 
youngsters in private and parochial 
After some early blasts, 
there appeared a more conciliatory 
tone in a statement issued by Arch- 
bishop Karl J. Alter, chairman of 
the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence: 


schools. 


1. Catholics are free to favor or 
oppose federal aid to education, 
based on objective and economic 
facts. 

2. Catholic school children, in 
justice, should be given a chance 
to participate in any such program. 

3. Long-term low-interest loans 
to private institutions should be in- 
cluded in the Administration bill. 

A. Without such loans, the: chil- 
dren in private schools will be the 
victims of discrimination and there 
will be no alternative but to oppose 
such discrimination. 

The National Education 
iation, 


Assoc- 
eager not to revive the re- 
ligious controversy of 1949, was 
trying to keep quiet and appeared 
to be ready to acquiesce to the 
loan amendment, neither backing 
nor opposing it. 
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Earlier, NEA had hailed the 
President’s message on education 
as a “great document” and said it 
will support the President's 
gram without “ifs” or “but’s.” 
pressed for quick enactment, a 
out recommending any changes in 
the draft legislation. 


Congressional Committees.—-New 
been named to the 
Committee on Education 
and Labor: Democrats Ralph J. 
Scott (N.C.), Neal Smith (Iowa), 
Charles S. Joelson (N.J.), and Julia 
Butler Hansen (Wash.); Republi- 
cans Charles E. Goodell (N.Y.), 
Peter A. Garland (Me.), Donald 
C. Bruce (Ind.), John M. Ash- 
brook (Ohio), and Dave Martin 
(Neb.). 

The 


mittee 


faces have 


House 


General Education Subcom- 

will continue under the 
chairmanship of Cleveland Bailey 
(D-W.Va.) while Edith Green (D- 
Ore.) will head a subcommittee 
handling bills on higher education, 
juvenile delinquency, and migrant 
labor. 

In the Senate, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare quietly 
cut its Republican members from 
six to five, with John Sherman 
Cooper (Ky.) assigned to a new 
slot. New Democrats are Quentin 
Burdick (N.Dak), Benjamin A. 
Smith (Mass.), and Claiborne Pell 
(R.I.). 


Theology by Mail.—The Federal 
Trade Commission made its com- 
plaint of last August stick, charging 
three Illinois companies with “mis- 
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representing that they are accredit- 
ed nonprofit residence schools” 
when, in fact, they sold for profit 
correspondence courses in theol- 
ogy, philosophy, and the Bible. 
The FTC charged that “contrary 
to respondents’ 
Colonial 


representations, 


Academy and Pioneer 


Seminary are profit-making organ- 


residence 
schools; they are not old, estab- 


izations, and are not 
lished reputable schools; their di- 
plomas are not recognized by any 
institution, agency, or organization; 
persons awarded such diplomas are 
neither entitled to nor will receive 
the same honors, rights, and priv- 
ileges as persons holding diplomas 
from properly accredited schools; 
and their honorary diplomas are 
given to anyone willing and able to 
pay for them and are not conferred 
for educational or ministerial 
achievements.” 


Peace Corps.—In early March, 
President Kennedy, by executive 
order, set up a temporary Peace 
Corps. He also requested the Con- 
gress to continue this program on 
a permanent basis under Depart- 
ment of State auspices. Named to 
head the Corps is R. Sargent Shriv- 
er, former head of the Chicago 
Board of Education and _ brother- 
in-law of the President. Mr. Shriv- 
er, who will serve without pay, has 
worked for weeks in drafting the 
plan now put into effect. 
Essentially, volunteers will be 
trained, then sent abroad to teach, 
to support health and construction 
projects, to strengthen community 
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ties, to build good will, and to 
live with the people in newly de- 
veloping countries at their own 
level. The selected volunteers of all 
ages (above 18) will receive health 
services, maintenance allowances, 
and severance pay. Most will be 
college graduates, usually below 
the age of 30. They will earn de- 
ferment but not exemption from 
their military service obligation. 
In Washington, consensus was 
that the Peace Corps was a bright 
new idea with tremendous appeal. 
Volunteers were numerous and en- 
thusiastic, with inquiries so fre- 
quent that the improvised staff 
could not keep up with them. 
Enthusiasm ran so high that mis- 
givings and warnings were all but 
lost. Mr. Shriver that 
“there probably will be failures,” 


warned 


no matter how thorough the prep- 
arations. Other unanswered ques- 
tions were these: 

/What will be the reaction in 
the U.S. when the first volunteer 
gets stabbed in a nationalist riot, or 
molested during a brawl? 

/Will service overseas provide 
practical experience in teaching? 
The that 
“will add to our own country’s 


President said service 
supply of trained personnel and 
teachers,” but how should this ex- 
perience be evaluated by state cer- 
tification agencies? 

JIs there enough enthusiasm to 
sustain the two-to-three-year term 
of service now outlined? 

/What about “cultural shock,” 
as the anthropologists call it? Will 
these people reach a point where 
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they their environ- 
ment, denounce it, and thus wipe 


out all the good that went before? 


turn against 


The pilot Peace Corps hopefully 
seeks to put 500 volunteers in the 
field before the end of 1961. 


Names in the News.—Shane Mc 
Carthy has submitted his resigna- 
tion as executive director of the 
President’s Council on Fitness of 
Youth, a position he held since 
1956 when the Council was estab- 
lished. 

Arthur S. Flemming, former Sec- 
retary of Health, and 
Welfare, been designated as 
President of the 
Oregon. 


Education, 
has 


University of 


Records.—How 
personnel records of 
The question has 
reached new prominence in the 
wake of a ruling by the New York 
Commissioner of Education, giving 
parents greater rights to learn test 
scores of their children. Beyond 
the results of tests, this also may 


Student 
should the 
students be? 


public 


mean access to anecdotal material 
For ex- 
ample, there are obvious hazards 
for the teacher who notes, without 
comment or interpretaton, that 
“Bill claims his father’s drinking 
interferes with 


and notes on interviews. 


his homework.” 

Confronted with inquiries from 
many parts of the nation, the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association forming two 
committees to determine its posi- 
tion. 

Arthur Hitchcock, APGA execu- 


is now 
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tive secretary, explained that one 
will formulate recom- 
mendations for the college level, 
the other for elementary and sec- 


ondary 


committee 


students. “The problem is 
said Dr. Hitchcock. “On 
the one hand, we want parents to 
be better 
children. 


subtle,” 


informed about their 
On the other hand, we 
want to enable the schools to in- 
clude in their confidential records 
materials which may be valuable 
to the school, especially in counsel- 
ing students, without exposure to 


parental or public gaze.” 


The Debate Goes On.—The 
problem selected for the 1961-62 
debate and discussion topic will 
be: “What should be the role of the 
federal government in education?” 
The topic ballot 
National 


chosen by 
under the auspices of the } 
University Extension 


was 
Association. 


Junior Colleges.—Senator Clif- 
ford Case (R-N.J.) made the open- 
ing address at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges here. He asked for 
“top priority” for his bill to provide 


funds for construction of junior 


and community colleges. 


are close to the 
serve a variety of 
purposes, and serve an important 
role in bridging the transition from 
high school to four-year college, 
the junior colleges are highly suit- 
able institutions to provide greater 
educational opportunity: for many 
young people, at minimal personal 
and public expense. ° 


they 
student’s home, 


Because 





CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Waltham, Mass.: James FitzGerald, 
formerly assistant superintendent, is 
now superintendent. 

Sarasota, Fla.: Russell W. Wiley, 
assistant superintendent, has been 
named successor to Carl C. Strode, 
retiring. 

Phoenix Union High School and 
College District, Ariz.: Howard C. 
Seymour, formerly superintendent at 
Rochester, N.Y., has succeeded Bruce 
K. Moore, now superintendent of the 
Downey, Calif., Unified School Dis- 
trict. 

New Orleans, La.: James F. Red- 
mond has resigned, effective July 1. 

Fairbanks, Alaska: Charles W. Laf- 
ferty, superintendent, Oak Park, IIL, 
elementary schools, has been named 
successor to James Ryan, retiring. 

Portland, Ore.: J. W. Edwards, su- 
perintendent since 1953, will retire 
July 31. 


PRESIDENTS: 

University of Oregon, Eugene: Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, former U.S. Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare,‘ has been appointed president, 
succeeding O. Meredith Wilson, now 
president of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa.: 
Chauncey G. Bly has been named 
successor to Fredric B. Irvin, now 
cultural officer of the United States 
Information Agency. 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
Ia.: Wendell Q. Halverson, formerly 
of New York City, has succeeded John 
A. Fisher, now president of James- 
town College, N.D. 


COLLEGE 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 
Philip H. Coombs, secretary of the 


Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation since 1952, has been named 
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by President Kennedy as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, a newly created post. 

Chester D. Babcock, executive di- 
rector of the department of curricu- 
lum and instruction, Seattle, Wash., 
has been named president-elect of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

Jack Edling, director of the Center 
for Research on Teaching, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, 
has been named senior research co- 
ordinator for the new Educational 
Media Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Laurence B. Johnson, editor of the 
NJEA Review and assistant execu- 
tive secretary, New Jersey Education 
Association, has announced his retire- 
ment in July. 

Benjamin Fine, former education 
editor of The New York Times, has 
been named dean of the newly estab- 
lished school of journalism and com- 
munications at Point Park Junior Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Helen Robinson has been named as 
the first appointee to the William 
Scott Gray Research Professorship in 
Reading at the University of Chicago, 
Ill. 


Demonstration Schools 
THIRTY-ONE elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools have been selected 
to demonstrate the educational of- 
ferings of the Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction, 
John E. Ivey, Jr., president, has 
announced. 

The demonstration schools, sit- 
uated in Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, are being equipped without 
cost by nine major manufacturers 
of television equipment. These 
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schools are in addition to the hun- 
dreds of schools that have indicated 
they will equip themselves to re- 
ceive the airborne telecasts, to be 
started on an experimental basis 
this spring. 


Gifts for Education 

AMERICAN philanthropy reached a 
new high of $8.2 billion in 1960 
with a record amount going to edu- 
cational causes, according to 
Giving-USA, annual survey of phi- 
lanthropy, published:by The Amer- 
ican Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel. 

Education ranked second among 
the major causes in total receipts 
from philanthropy, exceeded only 
by religion. A total of $1.3 billion 
went to secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities, approximately 16 
percent of giving to all causes. Two 
educational causes 
ranked fourth in total receipts and 
received an estimated 14 percent, 
or $1 billion of the nation’s then 
$7.2 billion philanthropy. 


years ago, 


Woodrow Wilson Fellows 
A tora. of 1,333 students from 
381 colleges and universities have 
been named Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lows for 1961-62, the largest num- 
ber ever elected by the Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation in its 15-year search for 
prospective college teachers. The 
total value of this year’s awards has 
been estimated at $3,000,000. 
The fellowships cover the first 
vear of graduate study and are 
meant to encourage the newly- 
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elected fellows to consider college 
teaching as a possible career. 


Reading Improvement 
ANNOUNCEMENT of a nation-wide 
rise in reading achievement at the 
elementary-school Jevel was made 
by Arthur I. Gates, professor emer- 
itus of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the annual 
meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association in Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Gates’ study was a compar- 
ison of the results from the tests 
given to a large group of children, 
10-12 years old, in 1937 with the 
of the 
similar group in 1957. 


scores same tests from a 

Children today are more con- 
cerned with getting the meaning 
in what they read than with speed, 
Dr. Gates said. 


Bus Law Upheld 

Tue U.S. Supreme Court has dis- 
missed without a hearing a chal- 
lenge to a Connecticut law which 
allows communities to provide bus 
transportation for pupils of “non- 
profit private schools.” It left intact 
a state court decision upholding 
the law’s validity. 


The Connecticut law provides 
that on petition of at least 5 per- 
cent of the voters the question of 
furnishing transportation to “non- 
profit private schools” shall be sub- 
mitted to a special voters’ meeting. 


More Men Teachers 
For the first time in modern U.S. 
educational history, the number of 
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male teachers exceeded the number 
of women in the school year 1958- 
59, according to a recently released 
report of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Men comprised 52.2 percent of 
the total number of teachers for the 
year, the first time men have been 
in the majority since the surveys 
were begun in 1890. The highest 
majority of women teachers was 
65.1 percent in 1929-30. In 1889- 
90, 59.5 percent of the teachers 
were women. 


Soviet Visitors 
Five Soviet educators will make an 
on-the-spot study of educational 
programs in four U.S. cities and 
the “typical small town” commun- 
ity of Kent, Ohio, between April 
28 and May 20. The group will 
New York, 


visit 


Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Chicago, in addi- 
tion to Kent. 

The Russians will be guests of 


the Comparative Education Society 
of America, which sponsored visits 
by American educators to the So- 
1958 and in 1960. 
The Soviet educators represent the 
and Scientific Work- 
ers Union, which oversees social, 
recreational, and some professional 
activities of teachers in the U.S.S.R. 


viet Union in 


Educational 


New Required Course 
A NEw state ruling in Pennsylvania 
now requires that every high-school 
graduate in the state must have 
taken at least a semester course in 
world cultures. 

Thé new required course places 


more emphasis on Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa. 


New Publications 

Two new educational publications 
have launched _recently— 
Books for Young Readers Magazine 
and MLabstracts. 

Books for Young Readers reviews 
and illustrates books other than 
textbooks that might be useful for 
students’ supplementary reading. 
Robert Kraske, Detroit, Mich., is 
editor and publisher. 

MLabstracts, to be published 
will abstract 
research and opinion on the teach- 


been 


three times a year, 


ing of modern languages from kin- 
dergarten to Ph.D. G. Mathieu, 
professor at Orange County State 
College, Fullerton, Calif., is editor 
and publisher. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
April 2-7, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Omaha, Neb. 
April 4-7, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 
April 4-7, American Industrial Arts 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
April 4-8, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Chicago, Il. 
April 10-15, National Art Educa- 
tion Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 
April 16-22, National Library Week. 
April 19-22, National Association 
for Gifted Children, New York, N.Y. 
April 24-28, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
May 4-6, National School Boards 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 25-30, National Education As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N.J. s 
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Programs for the Gifted. Edited 
by Samuel Everett. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. 
xv + 299. $5.50. 

This book, subtitled “A Case Book 
in Secondary Education,” is the Fif- 
teenth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. 

The text is presented in four parts: 
Orientation, Programs From Abroad, 
Programs in Operation in the United 
States, and Conclusions. 

The first part includes articles by 
Dr. Everett, Paul Witty, and W. H. 
Kilpatrick on “The Gifted in Amer- 
ican Society,” “The N vature and Needs 
of Gifted Adole scents,” and “A Phil- 
osophic Viewpoint and a Suggested 
Program.” 

Part two consists of three chapters: 
“Ideas from Secondary Education in 
the U.S.S.R.”; “Ideas from the Ger- 
man Gymnasium,” and “Ideas from 
English Grammar Schools.” 

Part three examines operations of 
current programs in the United States. 
Several programs from a variety of 
schools in varied social settings are 
discussed. The chief emphases in this 
section are on curricular provisions 
and the learning process. 

Editor Samuel Everett writes the 
conclusion, commenting on the ma- 
terial presented and suggesting ideas 
for programs. 


Schools of Tomorrow—Today! 
Arthur D. Morse. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 191. $1.50, 
paperback. 

This is a report on experiments 
taking place in education today. 
James D. Allen, Jr., commissioner of 
education and president, University 
of the State of New York, writes in 
the foreword: 

“We of the New York State Educa- 
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tion Department believe that Schools 
of Tomorrow—Today! presents a 
vivid picture of the kind of experi- 
mentation which promises to lift the 
level of American education while it 
helps to solve the critical problems of 
quantity and quality.” 

Some of the experiments reported 
on are: team teaching, ungraded pri- 
mary organization, teacher aides, edu- 
cational television, education for the 
gifted, and several attempts to meet 
problems of education in special set- 
tings. A chapter, “Breaking the Rural 
Barrier,” is a report on the Catskill 
Project that is concerned with raising 
the level of education in a sparsely 
populated area. 


Television and Our Schools. 
Donald G. Tarbet. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1961. 
Pp. vii + 268. $5.00. 
Following a brief chapter on the 

historical development of television, 

this book is concerned with methods 
and techniques of using television and 
related equipment in the school. 
The book describes the techniques 
essential for direct teaching by tele- 
vision and offers program ideas for 
college, in-service, and adult 
education purposes. It points out ad- 
ministrative problems in conducting 
programs and explains the importance 
of proper facilities and equipment. 
The book is a volume in the Doug- 
lass Series in Education. The author 
is an associate professor of education, 
University of North Carolina. 


schoc sl, 


Words on Paper. Roy H. Cop- 
perud. New York: ‘Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 287. 
$4.95. 

This book is a manual of prose 
style for writers, editors, and teachers. 

Written by Roy Copperud, it is based 
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on his column “Editorial Workshop” 
in Editor and Publisher. It is a 
bright, entertaining, commonsense 
handbook for everyone who would 
like to write today’s language “in the 

most effective way that intelligence, 
taste, and lucidity can dictate.’ 

The author declares that the book 
is intended to assist and encourage 
clear, direct expression. It is based on 
errors, gaucheries, and misconcep- 
tions that have appeared in print. 

The first part of the book is on 
grammar and usage and _ includes 
such chapters as “Modifiers Gone 
Mad,” “Verbs and Thei ‘ir Vagaries,” 
“Beset by Demons,” “Comma Com- 
ment,” and “Clouded Titles.” 

Part Two, entitled “Journalese 
Jungle,” includes the following chap- 
“Cherchez le Cliche,” “The 
Time and the Place,” “Sez Who,” and 
“Doing Something about It.” 

The third part of the book is on 
wayward words and includes a glos- 
sary 


ters: 


F g 
of usage. 


Communication Media and the 
School: The Year Book of 
Education, 1960. Edited by 

George Z. F. Bereday and Jo- 
seph A. Lauwerys. Tarry town- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 

Company, 1960. Pp. 

$8.50. 

This is the eighth in the series of 
international year books published 
under the auspices of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the 
University of London Institute of Ed- 
ucation. 

In this volume authorities from 
many nations discuss the history and 
present status of mass communication 
and its effect on established educa- 
tion methods and learning a 

The first section of the book deals 


xiv + 


with theoretical and social implica- 


tions of the new media. The second 
section considers specific inventions 


or experiments in the use of the new 
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media. The third section, the longest 
section of the book, gives a repre- 
sentative picture of the organization 
and use of the new media in schools 
throughout the world. The final sec- 
tion offers a number of case studies to 
illustrate in more detail the issues 
previously raised. 


Education in American Society; 
An Introduction to the Study 
of Education. Tyrus Hillway. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1961. Pp. xiv +- 530. 

Intended primarily as a_ textbook 
for college students who plan to enter 
the teaching profession, this book 
deals with nearly every aspect of 
education which ought to be under- 
stood by the successful teacher or 
administrator. 

The book covers the origin, growth, 
and development of education as a 
science from the earliest recorded 
formal learning programs to the most 
recent educational theories and 
trends. It lays a foundation of knowl- 
edge to prepare the student for more 
specialized courses in education. The 
book tries to present American edu- 
cation not as an isolated activity for 
a few specialists, but as an integral 
part of the American social, economic, 
political, and cultural pattern of life. 

The author is a professor of edu- 
cation at Colorado State College. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Henry Clay: Statesman and Patriot. 
Regina Z. Kelly. Abraham Lincoln: 
Man of Courage. Bernadine Bailey. 

Patrick Henry: Voice of Liberty. W il- 
liam P. Jones. Thomas Jefferson: 
Champion of the People. Joseph Ol- 
gin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. 191 each. $1.68 each. 
New Piper Books. 

Why Glasses? The Story of Vision. 
George J. Sands. Penny the Medicine 
Maker; The Story of Penicillin. Sher- 
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rie S. Epstein. Minneapolis: Medical 
Books for Children, 1960. Pp. 31 and 
32. $2.75 each. 

Basketball for Young Champions. 
Robert J. Antonacci and Jene Barr. 
New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company,. 1960. 
Pp. 160. $2.95. 

Helping Your Child with Spelling. 
Edward W. Dolch. Champaign, IIL: 
The Garrard Press, 1960. Pp. 24. 

Modern Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School; Teaching Tech- 


niques. Elizabeth Keesee. U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 29, 1960. 
Pp. 65. Available from U.S. Govern- 
Washington 25, 


ment i. Office, 
. $.45. 
Self - Contained Classroom. 
Edith R. Snyder, editor. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1960. 
Pp. vii + 88. $1.25. 


SECONDARY 


Science in Today’s World, Science 
for Your Needs, and Science for 
Progress. (Second Editions.) Maurice 
U. Ames, Arthur O. Baker, and Jo- 
seph F. Leahy. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
xii + 416, xii + 433, and xii + 610. 
$3.96, $4.12, and $5.24, respectively. 

Understanding Light; The Science 
of Visible and Invisible Rays. Beulah 
Tannebaum and Myra Stillman. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 144. 
$3.00. 

How Much and How Many; The 
Story of Weights and Measures. 
Jeanne Bendick. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


COLLEGE 

The University and World Affairs. 
Harold Boeschenstein, et al. New 
York: The Committee on the Univer- 
sity and World Affairs, 1961. Pp. vi 
+ 84. Available free from The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
tion. G. Kerry Smith, editor. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Association for Higher 
Education, NEA, 1960. Pp. x + 286. 
$5.00. Proceedings of the 1960 Na- 
tional Conference of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Effective Study. (Revised Edition.) 
Francis P. Robinson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. ix + 
$4.50. 


GUIDANCE 


The Sextant Series for Exploring 
Your Future in Manufacturing (Sal- 
aried). Milwaukee, Wis.: American 
Liberty Press, 1960. Pp. xxiii + 96. 
$1.88. First in a series of 24 vocation- 
al guidance books, sold on subscrip- 
tion basis. 

So You Want to Go Into Industry. 
Edward Hodnett. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. Pp. xii + 160. 
$3.00. 


GENERAL 


The Creative Arts in American Ed- 
ucation. Two essays by Thomas Mun- 
ro and Herbert Read. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. viii + 68. $2.50. 

On Teaching Adults: An Anthology. 
Marilyn V. Miller, editor. Chicago: 
Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, 1960. Pp. ix + 98. 
Single copies free from the Center, 
4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Professional Preparation and Effec- 
tiveness of Beginning Teachers. John 
R. Beery. Coral Gables, Fla.: Graphic 
Arts Press, University of Miami, 1960. 
Pp. vii + 84. 

Guide for Planning Your Educa- 
tional Program; Workbook for Study 
of School Programs. Aaron W. Ha 
er and Merlin C. Wittrock. Danville 
Ill.: The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1960. Pp. xix + 207. 
$2.50. 

Tono-Bungay. H. G. Wells. Ere- 
whon. Samuel Butler. The Diary of a 
Madman. Nikolai Gogol. The Oregon 
Trail. Francis Parkman. Far F'rom the 
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Madding Crowd. Thomas Hardy. New 
York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1960. $.50 
each, paperback. New Signet Classic 
publications. 

Our Atmosphere. Theo Loebsack. 
New York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1960. Pp. 192 

16 pg. insert. $.50, paperback. A 
new Mentor Book. 

Winnie [lle Pu. Translated by 
Alexander Lenard. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1960. Pp. 121 $3.00. 
A Latin version of A. A. Milne’s Win- 
nie the Pooh. 

Physics for Everybody. Germaine 
and Arthur Beiser. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 191. 
$1.15, paperback. 

A Handbook of Latin Literature 
from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of St. Augustine. H. J. Rose. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 557. $2.15. A Dutton Everyman 
Paperback. 

Newspaper History of the Civil 
War. Set No. 1. Oceanside, N.Y.: 
Newspaper Americana, 1961. A set of 
12 reproductions of New York City 
— for the years 1860-61. 


AvuDIO-VISUALS 


Let’s Sing Songs in French. A 12” 
LP record and an illustrated 24-page 
book containing eight songs. 
Available from Ottenheimer Publish- 
ers, Inc., Baltimore 15, Md. 

Overhead - Projection. Horace C. 
Hartsell and W. L. Veenendaal. Buf- 
falo, N.Y.: Henry Stewart, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. 75. $2.95. 

The AV Index; A Guide to In- 
structional Material Information in 
Selected Publications. 1961. Pp. iv + 
52. Available from Audio-Visual Re- 
search Institute, 1346 Broadway, De- 
troit 26, Mich. $1.50. 

Frank Luther Sings Lois Lenski 
Songs. An LP record of Lois Lenski’s 
“Songs of Mr. Small” and “Read-and- 
Sing” books. Available from Henry 
Z. Walck, Inc., Publishers, 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

True Book Filmstrips of Biological 
Science and True Book Filmstrips of 
Social Studies. Each set contains six 
filmstrips designed for primary grades. 
Available from IVES (International 
Visual Education Service, Inc.), 300 
S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. $28.50 
per set. $4.75 each filmstrip. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
informetien easily and quickly from 
the edvertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educo- 
tional Materials.” 


| would also like more information on 
listed in this issue: 


[] American Educator 
Encyclopedia 


[] Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston New Book 


the following books and other materials , 











A practical text designed to bring 
children and books together— 


Children’s Literature 
in the Elementary School 


Cuar.tottre S. Huck, The Ohio State University 


Doris A. Younc, Purdue University 


Written with a lively enthusiasm, this text relates the principles 
of child development and learning to the process of book 
selection; describes the types of literature available for use in 
the elementary school; suggests ways of using literature in the 
elementary school program. 


May 1961, 512 pp., $6.50 tentative 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

















Constructive Views aim 
on World News CHRISTIAN 


Send in this coupon SCIENCE 
for your sample copy. MONITOR 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 
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22 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR eneyelopediax 


Reference book quality begins with the selection of 





highly qualified writers and authenticators. 
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Referenee book quality is guaranteed through careful editing by an out- 
standing permanent staff, and by pre-testing of new reference materials 
in classrooms and the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 


Have you seen the 1961 edition of the American Educator Encyclo- 
pedia? Fifteen hundred pages revised; latest census figures; biog- 
raphy of President Kennedy; comprehensive coverage of Newbery and 


Caldecott award winners. If you haven't examined the American Educator 
recently, don’t overlook this prized set, a best buy for bookshelves and 
budget. Write to Mrs. Victoria Johnson for the Tangley Oaks Report on 
the 1961 American Educator Encyclopedia, or for information about the 
Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship in Education. 


Tested and Produced by 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 





















































